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This is a comparative study of university control in Sweden and the United States 
with particular attention to the question of what difference it makes which segment 
of the university community controls a particu].ar aspect of university life and 
university functicn. It is an exploration of the problem of the relationship 
between the structure and content (operation) of an institution (the university) and 
the interests of those who control that institution. 

At the most general levels the problem involved in this research is to study the way 
in which differing educational objectives in Western technological society get trans- 
lated into the structuring and adjsinistration of higher education. The first hypoth- 
esiii is that ^jducational aims vary even b.etween technologically advanced societies.. 
The ''second hyj^.othesis is that those aims are reflected in and implemented by the 
struct\iring and administration of educational institutions. The third hypothesis is 
that these structures therefore co-vary with the educational goals. 

The morc^ specific focus of this problem of educational aims and their' achievemeixt 
is the realm of "higher education. There ^ the problem is peculiar to highly special- 
ized societies^ , where men continue their formal training in an attempt to achieve 
greater expertise in the performance of later roles. This very specialization has 
led some to conclude that all societies that undergo technological advance ^ face tae 
same socialization problems* Thus it is argued that the differences between the 
socialization processes in^ say^ England and Germany become less and less, diie to th? 
fact that the two countries must confront the same kinds of tecxmological training 
problems. However , the degree to which this is true is an empirical matter , and can 4, 
only be answered by a study of the problem. The primary question is: To what extent 
does the United States administer a system of higher education that is distinctive in 
achieving its own goals , and to what extent is it simply caught up in the sweep of 
technological change and advance which mutes the differences between Western societies 
and underscores the similarities? 

In the United State.^, immediate control over higher education rests with an adminis- 
trative body separate from faculty and students^ The €5>dministration is responsible 
to the chief administrative officer and. ultimately^ to e board of laymen from the 
"commiHiity." 

The first part of the study is a survey and analysis of the viei^rs and ideology of gov- 
ering board members of major U.S. universities. This is ce^mpared in the cecond part 
with the views and ideology of the central administrators of the Sv^adish uni.versity 
system in the centralized Ministry of Education and the Chancellory • The le.st sections 
compare the respective functions of U.S. faculty and students vrith Swedish facu].ty and 
students in their structural and organizational capacities to influence policy at the 
Tiniversity. While the Swedish model of student participation^ organization^ and control 
are suggested in modified version for the American audience (at a regional or state 
le/el)^ the U.S^ version of departmental or institute diversification among faculty, 
both in substantive areas and in administrative control, is suggested for the S?<redish 
audience o 
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PREFACE 



In the last two decades, comparative research has been in 
vogue in American social science. Several new journals of comparative 
scholarship have emerged, and scores of anthologies have appeared with 
ethnographies and analyses of other cultures arid other societies 
(Eisenstadt, 1968; Havighurst, 1968; Rose, 1958). Yet even the most 
cursory review of the literature of comparative social science reveals 
a remarkable pattern: the task of making comparisons is left to the 
reader. It is the reader's burden, not the burden of the writer. 
Comparative researchers typically report and analyze their -work on 
other societies and leave it at that. If it: is an American sociol- 
ogist or anthropologist reporting, there may be occasional statements 
about how things are done differently from the way they are done in 
the United States, but these are hardly systematic comparisons of 
specific Institutions or communities, chosen for the purpose of high- 
lighting a theoretical or empirical problem that can be thrown into 
greater relief by the comparative technique. 

In the common sense world, compairison implies that you have 
at least two things in hand and look back and forCh from one to the 
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other. Not so in social science, where "the practlc.. has been just to 
go "over there" and look. 

In this book, I shall make an attempt at common sense cultural 
comparisons. I „ant to take specific Institutions of higher education 
in two different societies-Sweden and the United States-and look 
back and forth from one to the other. I shall try to ™ake explicit 
what appear to me to be the major differences and points of compar- 
ison, and then try to answer the difficult question of why these 
differences exist. Whatever the degree of success or failure in 
attempt, I am persuaded that It Is worth the effort If the study is 
to become truly comparative. The burden Is upon the researcher and 
•^Iter to compare the two situations and to risk explanations. Critics, 
- reviewers, and lay readers will thus have an opportunity to evaluate 
the book on":the basis of how good or how bad it is as comparative 
research. (If a researcher claims to be doing survey research, but 
Instead comes up with an intensive case study, .we ..re left -wondering 
vhat the criteria of evaluation are to be. We might call it bad 
survey research, but It might be a good case study.) 

My priinary co.ncern, however, is not terminological clarity- 
i.e., correcting the inappropriate use of the word "comparative." 
The more important issue is an attempt to demonstrate the analytic 
fruitfulness of really comparative, research. It is my contention that 
there are unique analytic rewards to be obtained from observing two 
different societies for the single purpose of explaining their dlf- 
ferences. 
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The comparison of parallel institutions in different cultures 
forces the analyst to confront directly and explicitly important 
questions that can- Be left implicit or ignored in ordinary circumstances, 
ror example, in studying a problem within a single culture, there are 
traditional (cultural) ways of proceeding to isolate particular 
variables to explain what is being studied. Because such variables 
have always been used, the researcher usually takes them for granted, 
perhaps paying lip service to the conventional wisdom in a footnote. 
He may even neglect, to tell himself why he is actually isolating those 
particular variables. But in doing so, he loses the potential for 
enlarging and enriching the scope of his analysis, for he is then unable 
to perceive alternative choices in concepts and thus cannot rearrange 
or reformulate. In comparative work, the demands of the task produce 
chis enlargement of scope and choice without any necessary reliknce 
upon the inventiveness and imagination of the researcher. For instance, 
we usually begin to answer the question of why college students- in 
the United States have no authority in educational policy by listing 
such influences as tradition, age, in loco parentis , faculty conser- 
vatism, apathy, etc. But when we observe that such a situation did not 
develop in Sweden, where the student union is powerful, and where many 
of these in^uences exist, we are pushed to begin to ask the explan- 
atory worth of these variables. 

In this book, my concern is with "aims" and "control" of the 
universities, and it is difficult tb bring the discussion of such a 
subject directly to an empirical level. Unless one" assumes complete 
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homogeneity, there are many alms or goals/ and which alms one supports 
very much depends upon where onct Is placed In the social order. 
Stirely students view the alms of higher education differently from 
the way corporation executives do-and they, m turn, view them differ- 
ently from members of the Clargy, or labor, or the faculty, or faculty 
wives. Once again, the task Is made easier by the comparative method, 
for one can point to clear differences as the basis for extrapolation 
about aims in the larger sense. Here is a modest example: 

In Sweden, it is common for men of all stations to refuse to 
drink alcohol if they must drive cars soon after. This practice is 
a source of continual surprise to American visitors. But the reason 
for the behavior of the Swedes is easy to understand,: there is quick 
and uniform punishment of men of all social classes for drunken 
driving— imprisonment. In America, the imprisonment of a wealthy 
and influential businessman, a nationally knom entertainer, or a 
prominent physician for anything less than a felony is almost unheard 
of. American society is so riddled with the idea of special treat- 
ment for the privileged that the public itself would be shocked, and 
some members even offended, by the imprisonment of a so-called res- 
pectable man for a mere misdemeanor. Yet the Swedes tell weekly tales, 
all true, about very famous or respectable persons who have been jailed 
for drunken driving. 

By adding some substance and texture, it would be possible to 
extrapolate this specific condition into a discussion about the aims 
of the respective American and Swedish legal institutions and their 
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control over various parts of the uopulation. The problem ir. more 
convincingly staued, .however, by amplifying the substance than by 
attempting elabor-ate extrapolation, and this is the goal which seams 
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most worth pursuing in a comparison of aims and control in highdr 
education in Sweden and the United States. 




INTRODUCTION 

In the evolution of idc^^as about the aims of the university, 
there is increasing convcrgencs around the theme that Institutions of 
higher learning should conn<scf directly and pragmatically witp/che 
condition? of the culture in which they exist. To the extent that 
this is true, we have come full circle back to the point where the . 
university in Western civilization 'began in the thirteenth century. 
The University of Saierno, the first established in the West, opened 
over 700 years ago in order to train men for the practice of mcdicincir. 
Other early Euronean universities were established in order to provide 
s^^ecifn. .services, but by the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
university training in some, cases tiad become stylized to the point 
where the acquisition of style itself was seen as an end; One aim of 
the college, for example, was to produce the polished and cultivated 
"gent.lejyan* by prescribed means. In modern times, the argument for 
clasi;ical and prescribed learning, presu ably independent of the. 
culture in which it exists, holds that the mind so cultivated can turn 
to any number of problems and handle them with equal facility. It was 



assunjed early In the development of eighteenth century universities 
that reading Plato and Cicero In t^e original Greek and Latin could 
achieve this purpose better than any other. Ic soon came to be 
taken for granted that no other form of education could achieve 
this purpose. 

Thus, as Eric Ashbj^ (1964) has pointed out, 'England could ' 
export ICS system of r-higher education to other lands, from the 
seventeenth to the tvrntleth centuries, fully convinced that the best 
thing for India, Africa, America, or any land was the established 
method at the colleges then exisi-ent in England. In the beginning, 
many nations-whlch had, aftor all, been English coionies—at tempted 
to swallow the English mojel of Oxford uncritically and, as it turnel 
out, undlgestibly. 1^ j.s one thing to train Englishmen for poilWons' 
la a society where the ecoiiomy has a tertiary base or trading, eommerce 
and services, with a colonial empire to administer; £0 train these men 
as "gentlemen" and cultivated civil servants was perhaps appropriate 
for tha British Empire. But it is quite another thing, both irrelevant 
and inappropriate, to train men for bureaucratic and administrative 
posts where the ciconomic base is agrarian and where increasing tech- 
nological development demands a corps of men with technological know- 
ledge to develop the productive capacity of the economy. Ashby writes: 

[But] the African intellectual, educated in London or 
Cambridge cr Manchester, would h.we been indignant at 
any softening of standards, any substitution of easier 
options, any cheapened version of higher education 
.... The African wanted a replies of the British 
university at its best [p. 22, it^'ics added]. 



These new African universities in the twentieth century, Ashby says, 

bore Che uiimistakable image of their British 
origin. Some of this was superficial, a social 
mimicry of the fripperies of British academic life: 
gowns, high tables, grace read by a scholar, 
assembly in combination rooms after dinner with 
port assiduously passed in the proper direction. 
But the imported pattern was not just a veneer, 
it permeated the whole institution [pp. 22-23]. 

Perhaps the point is best illustrated by what happened in 
medical education at the University of Ibadan in Nigeria. Students 
in the medical school there in the 1950s, instead of following medical 
training designed to meet the needs of Nigerians, received training 
as if they were going to practice medicine in a population with a low 
infant mortality rate (Ashby, 1964). The curriculum danced merrily on 
toward greater specialization while the whole of preventive medicine 
was virtually Ignored. This situation resulted from the failure to 
make a distinction between the technical and service training functions 
and the intellectual functions of the university. In the West, there 
is sn increasing tendency to merge these two functions on one set of 
campus grounds, to the dismay of some educators. If the African 
universities had made the critical distinction, they would not have 
found themselves in the position of training men for nonexistent 
problems while neglecting to train them for economic, social, political, 
physical, legal., and medical realities. 

This is not to suggest that the traditional university as an 
intellectual center, examining critically the aims and goals of the 
society and of men, should not have received primary support and 



emphasis. Perhaps it should have been given first priority. How- 
ever, at the University of Ibadan it was felt that the training of 
technicians and engineers to deal with the practical problems of the 
society would somehow "water down'" the university. Had the separation 
of the two functions been clearly made, some Africans would not have 
been so hypersensitive to "contaminating" their higher education with 
mere technical studies. They could have erected parallel institutes, 
one to deal critically and analytically with the aims of actioc, the 
other to deal with mobilizing men to action. They could have called 
one c university, the other a technological institute. The model 
existed in every Western European country, and even to some extent 
in the United States (the Massachusetts and California Institunes of 
Technology, for example). 

With such a development, it would be more possible to articu- 
late the needs of the society (seen internally) with the training 
given to men who are to work in that society. Medical students could 
thus be trained to deal with indigenous medical problems without 
doing violence to the standing of the intellectual center, the univer- 
sity. Engineers could be trained to deal with problems that are 
regarded as elementary in technologically advanced societies without 
threatening the integrity of the whole educational or intellectual 
processes of the society. But there is a blurring of the "distinction 
between the university and technology in the West that created in 
technologically developing countries a fear that th. Lr lower level 
of technology meant a lower level of university or intellectual life. 



It is true that any technologically developing country will have a 
need for a different kind of technological instruction than the 
more highly technologically developed Western nations, but this need 
does not necessarily have to affect the level of intellectual life 
at a university. The intellectual center, the university, can 
emphasize the humanistic fields, the liberal arts, and the social 
sciences without in any sense being "watered down." 

Now newly emerging nations are beginning to move in a different 
direction, governmental authorities and students realizing more and 
more that their systems of higher education should better adapt to 
indigenous problems and internally set goals. The more they do so, 
the more pressure they generate to change the structure of the 
educational system to correspond to the realization of those aims. 
That is the major thesis of this work. The sub-i"— <5 are Sweden and the 
United States, not Africa and England, and accordingly, the differ- 
ences between countries will not be as great. But the principle 
underlying the comparative analysis is the same. 

In crosscultural comparative analysis there are unavoidable 
problems, one of which arises from internal variation and hetero- 
geneity within any given country. How can one compare American 
universities nith those of Sweden when there are so many different 
kinds of univc:.5ities and colleges within the United States? The 
heterogeneity of American higher education has allowed many commen- 
tators to become preoccupied with it to the point of missing its 
parallels, similarities, themes and patterns. But it is possible to 



turn that heterogeneity into a useful cool. The value of a com- 
parative analysis is that it literally forces the analyst to dis- 
regard internal heterogeneity for the purpose of making broader 
comparative observations. One can readily acknowledge the internal 
variations and aven admit to the sacrifice of detailed accuracy for 
the sake of taking the broader view, because in that sacrifice there 
is something important to be gained. While there Is- no true system 
of higher education in the United States coordinated by a central 
-authority, no set of universal criteria for faculty appointments, and 
no standardized curriciilar guidelines, there are a number of simi- 
larities between American colleges and universities which come into 
focus only when we become comparative. 

FRAMEWORK AND PURPOSES 

There is a tendency among those social scientists who consci- 
ously and explicitly practice "functional analysis" to conveniently 
ignore an important theoretical and empirical problem in the study 
of institutions. One of the postulates of functidnalism is: If 
there is a required function to be performed, some segment or element 
will arise to perform that function. Ignoring the tautology in this 
postulate, we can see how this conceptualization of the problem has 
turned attention away from the issue of whether the way in which the 
function is performed is at all similar under element A, B, or C~or 
indeed whether it is at all the same function when variously performed 
by A, B, or C. Further, so long as behavioral scientists study only 



institutions with the same cultural base, the best they can do is 
tentatively posit "functional alternatives'' and speculate about how 
such functions might operate under differing cultural circumstances. 
TfiLs Is hardly the way to make an empirical test, and it is not 
surprising that the emjjirical basis for the discussion of functional 
a],ternatives is notably sketchy. 

One of the purposes of this book, then, is to explore the 
problem of the relationship between the structure and content (oper- 
ations) of an institution and the interests of those who control that 
institution, 

A fear often voiced by American educators who want to mini- 
mize the authority of students in educational policy has to do with 
Che model of the Latin American universities, it is argued that to 
allow the polarization of che university into explicit conflicting 
parties with explicitly conflicting interests is to invite the kind 
of "anarchistic" educational system that appears .in Latin American 
universities. 

Either American educators are ignorant of any other model of 
a politicized university system (e.g., Sweden), or they are aware 
of it but choose to Ignore it. They assume prima facie that legit- 
imate student participation in high-level decisions about university 
policy will undermine the required authority of the faculty on curric- 
ulum matters. While it is true that highly politicized universities 
in Latin America witness student strikes when material is presented 
to the students in a way unacceptable to them, it is an unwarranted 



conclusion that this is an inevitable outcome of student power. 
Indeed, "student power," like "black power," has become a political 
shibboleth uncritically responded to in the United States. Rather 
than entertain the term's possible variations, political advocates 
charge that one uriufestr^ble variant is the most likely development, 
and some even say it is the only possible .one. 

The "developmental" aspects of the research are hereby made 
explicit at the outset. Still anothe.- purpose of this book is to 
provide, descriptively and analytically, an alternative model of 
viable student participation in university governance. 

Anthropology deals routinely with how whole tribes or whole 
cultures socialize their, young to achieve the broadest cultural 
objectives, but the technological complexities of Western societies 
have led sociologists to study socialization on a less grandiose 
level. The broad economic and social heterogeneity of modern society 
has made it difficult for' the social scientist to focus upon the 
encompassing issues when he embarks upon his research. The sociology 
of education, for example, has left educational aims on the scale 
of a society relatively unexplored. Yet, it may be possible to add 
to an understanding of educational institutions as whole systems if 
they are approached for study in a manner that allows a large analy- 
tical grasp. One is led inevitably to assume such a posture when 
making crosscultural comparisons of systems of education. 

At the most general level, the problem involved in this research 
is to study the way in which differing educational objectives in 
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Western technological society get translated into the structuring 
and administration of higher education. The- first hypothesis is 
chat educational aims vary even between technologically advanced 
societies. The second hypothesis Is that those alms are reflected 
In and Implemented by the structuring and administration of educa- 
tional Institutions. The third hypothesis is that these structures . 
therefore co-vary with the educational goals. 

The more specific focus of this problem of educational aims 
and their achievement is the realm of higher education. There, the 
problem is peculiar to highly specialized societies, where men continue 
their formal training in an attempt to achieve greater expertise in 
the performance of later roles. This very specialization has led 
some to conclude that all societies that undergo technological 
advance face the same socialization problems. Thus it Is argued 
that the differences between the socialization processes in, say, 
England and Germany become less and less, due to the fact that the 
two countries must confront the same kinds of technological training 
problems. However, the degree to which this is true is an empirical 
matter, and can only be answered by a study of the problem. The 
primary question Is: To what extent does the United States administer 
a system of higher education that is distinctive In achieving its own 
goals, and to what extent is it simply caught up in the sweep of tech- 
nological change and advance which mutes the differences between 
Western societies and underscores the similarities? 

In the United States, immediate control over higher education 
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rests with an administrative body separate from faculty and students.* 
The administration is responsible, to the chief administrative officer 
and, ultimately, to a board of laymen from the ^community." The first 
part of this research is a study of administrative ideology among 
governing board members at more than 30 prominent American universities 
This research material forms the first basis for a crosscultural com- 
parison with the data collected in Sweden on higher educational con- 
trol during the academic year 1966-67. 

TfiE CHOICE OF SWEDEN 

Sweden has been chosen as the subject country for comparison 
with the United States for several reasons: 

• By most measures that economists and sociologists use^ 
Sweden is the European nation .closest to the-Ufiited 'States in tech-r 
nological advancement and standard of living. As a result, it is 
possible to make assessments as to what differences between the two 
nations ave primarily cultural as opposed to those dictated by the 
requirements of the nature of modern technological society. There 
is some evidence to indicate that the strong ideological commitment 
of the Social Democratic Party, to political-economic equality has 
combined with the requirements- of technological advance to effect a 



♦Although I recognize the influence of state planning boards, state 
coordinating agencies, and federal associations of universities in 
directing the course of higher education in the United States, I 
have not included them in this study. My focus is upon the universi- 
ties and the larger society. 
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change in traditional Swedish education. 

. Swedish education is presently undergoing considerable 
change. For example, there is a shift in higher education from the 
older function of training the elite for the professions and academic 
life to an opening up of these channels to the working classes. 

. The administrative structure of Swedish higher education 
differs markedly from that of the United States; it has no central 
.body of administrators on the campus composed of men who are not 
also academic men. Who educates in a specialized society greatly 
influences the realization of aims, and this fusion of the professor- 
administrator-policymaker provides an interesting contrast for a 
study of goals. 

In the United States, administrators and faculty sometimes 
consciously align themselves on respective sides, and the stronger 
element determines the character of the institution. The antithetical 
posture of faculty versus administration has been viewed primarily 
as an issue internal to a given institution or, at its broadest, an 
internal issue in American higher education. College X is said to 
have a strong faculty, while College Y*s administrative deans make 
policy decisions without even consulting the faculty. For the purpose 
of trying to better understand the realization of the larger educational 
aims, it may be fruitful to treat the juxtaposition of two possible 
centers of power as a distinctively American phenomenon with distinct 
consequences, contrasting it with the style of resolution within the 
other society, Sweden. For example, to what extent do the educational 
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aims of administrators and faculty differ when the roles are split? 
If they diverge markedly, when they are combined in a single indivi- 
dual, is there a pattern that would indicate how one commitment tends 
to override another? 

Sweden has o;\ly five universities. They are located in 
Stockholm, Lund, Gothenburg, Uppsala, and UmeS in the north. Profes- 
sional schools of law and medicine are separate institutions. The 
administration of- education is the responsibility of one of the 
ministries of government. In a line organization of this adminis- 
tration, next to the M.nistry of Higher EducaLlcn are the five 
university presJd- .>-s. However, unlike the American situation, there 
is no board of ?.u/'.ian xrom the community to exercise administrative 
control. There is no trustee or regential system. There is no sep- 
arate administrative power center where specialists outside of the 
academic line organization make policy decisions. Instead, the pro- 
fessors or "chairs" of various departments meet in a kind of council 
to determine the sorts of selected policy matters usually left to 
administrative deans in the United States. 

Uppsala University is one of the oldest institutions of higher 
education in the world, founded in the late fifteenth century. Stock- 
holm and UmeS universities were only recently founded, and they provide 
interesting contrasts as institutions developed to fulfill conteimporary 
needs. 

Sweden has one of the most methodical systems of document 
preservation in the world. Field work in Sweden provides excellent 
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comparative material for a discussion of various educational aims and 
their relationship to stated objectives, actual control policy, and ' 
—organizational structure. 

NATURAL ALLIANCES AT THE UNIVERSITIES: SWEDEN VS. THE UNITED ^STATES 

In .the last few decades (1940--70), activist students and faculty 
in major American universities have found themselves in natural alli- 
ance against university boards of governors and the boards' emissaries 
on the campuses, the chief administrators. The point of conflict 
has often been over the attempt to control political activity at the 
university—withdrawal of permission for speakers to appear on the 
campus (the exclusion of leftist or black militant speakers, for 
example) or the firing of instructors because of their political be- 
havior. In addition, conflict may have been engendered by administration 
attempts at in loco parentis , in which deans have tried to enforce 
^ such things as house rules and hours for visits between men and 
women . 

In both kinds of instances, political and "parental," faculty 
have been quite likely to support students against administrators. 
This fact is partly to be explained by the nature of the governing 
boards, who (as we shall see) primarily represent the dominant and 
conservative economic interests in the form of rich and successful 
businessmen. The liberal faculty and the committed students could stand 
together—and frequently have—against the administration and the 
board, admonishing them for violations of academic freedom. On 
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parental matters, faculty members could also easily align themselves 
with students In support of a demand for greater autonomy In the 
governing of their private lives. 

Thus, the perceived enemy for the students and faculty has 
been visible, common, and active in curtailing the freedoms (politi- 
cal and social) of both. This has been the dominant trend and the 
natural alliance for the last 30 years. There are, of course, 
systematic Interest conflicts between American faculty and students, 
but only since 1965 have these begun to surface to the extent that 
they impede the natural alliance against what is still regarded as 
a more oppressive enemy. In a later section I „iii explore in greater 
detail the nature of the interest conflict, and I will suggest that it 
will grow larger in the coming years. Nonetheless, for the period 
under discussion and for the present, American faculty and students 
are more frequently allies than enemies when it comes to dealing with 
the administration and the board of governors. 

In Sweden, the natural alliance is between the students and 
the administration (the government, the Ministry of Education, and 
the -Chancellory) against the professors. First, there is no issue 
of in loco parentis, so the students do not feel oppressed in their 
personal and social lives by a central administration that is obsessively 
concerned with the hours they keep, visiting patterns, and" the angle 
of the crack in the door during visits from members of the opposite sex. 
Swedish students are generally a little older than American students, 
and they have much greater control of their personal lives. Thus, one 
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of the luijiortant grounds upon which American college students see 
the adrtdnistrator as an oppressive enemy is totally absent in Sweden. 

Second, and equally important, political conservatism is more 
associated with the professors than with tha government. Swedish 
professors tend to come from the higher and more conservative social 
classes than do government ministers and Chancellors of Education, 
who are civil servants drawn from the ranks of the leftist Social 
Democratic Party. Swedish student activists who want more liberal 
or progressive changes in their university, community, or country are 
therjifore more likely to find a sympathetic political ear in the 
government than among their professors. 

This difference between Swedish and y\merican students has 
scr.e significant consequences for both the strategies employed and 
the ability to have some influence over things that matter to students 
in the two countries. For Swedish students, the adversary is within 
the confines of the academic arena. The professor can be observed 
at close hand, and the effectiveness or ineffectiveness of certain 
attempts to produce change are seen in a much more immediate and 
sensate way than in the United States. For American students, ad- 
versaries are always several steps removed in a massive bureaucracy. 
The low-level administrator simply tells you that he is doing his 
job, and as one climbs the ladder the refrain is similar; even the 
• president can legally argue that he is simply carrying out the will 
of the board that hired him. The alliance with the faculty is usu- 
ally unsatisfactory and unsuccessful, for the faculty has no more 
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immediate access to decisionmaking than the students. The balance 
of power ifl heavily weighted in one direction: the board and tha 
administration. £n fact, in law, it is often the case that the 
American governing board has complete authority that it delegates 
to various rarties on the campus. Such a delegation of authority 
can be rescinded at any time, as in the recent (1969) case at the 
University of California, where the regents returned to themselves 
the authority to make tenured appointments to the faculty. 

These are the kinds of comparisons that force the analysis 
to a level and scope from which a broader understanding of the 
larger issues in the aims and control of higher education is a very 
likely outcome. 

STRATEGY OF PRESENTATION 

Chapter II of this book contains a description and analysis 
of the formal structure of governance at the apex of the pyramid in 
Aicerican universities and includes a study of members of boards of 
governors. It is followed in Chapter III, by a parallel study of the 
top of the Swedish university governance structure. The Kinistry of 
Education and the Chancellory in Sweden are contrast-ad with the Amer- 
ican situation with respect to spheres of power and control, and 
particular interest is paid to the identification of interests, the 
balance and change of power, and the strategy of accommodation. The 
roles of the faculties in governance are contrasted in the two coun- 
tries. There is a first-hand report of an empirical study of Swedish 
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professors, and ot:her comparative material culled from a variety of 
secondary sources. The theme running throughout these comparisons 
remains constant: the attempt to isolate the difference it makes 
whether the faculty, the administration, or the students govern a 
specific segment of the university. 

Chapter IV contains an empirical study of student participation 
In governance in Sweden and presents alternative Swedish models for 
student participation. The role of American students in governance 
(or lack of it) is set as a backdrop for the discussion, and struc- 
tural differences between the two university systems which seem to 
emerge from the differing roles of students in governance are high- 
lighted. 

Chapter V presents conclusions drawn from the comparative 
study and shows the consequences of differences that can be antic- 
ipated when elements or parties with interests which are not iden- 
tical control segments of an institution. 
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CHAPTER II 

FORMAL CONTROL AND GOVERNANCE IN MAJOR U. S. UNIVERSITIES 

Ever since the late 1720s, when a group of wealthy Boston 
merchants wrested control of Harvard from the clergy, boards of 
laymen from the conanunity have retained the power to direct 
the course of American higher education. At the outset, the 
great majority of the faculty were clergymen, just as the gover- 
ning board had been. Although the colonial colleges had as their 
official purposes both the training of the clergy and the 
education of lay leaders, there was a natural bias in the 
realization of alms. But it was this ability to realize different 
goals that impelled the businessmen to seize control and accel- 
erate the already established trend of secularizing higher 
learning (Brubacher & Rudy, 1958, pp. 6-21). Their coming to 
power reflected the spirit of the increasingly secular times. 
Other colleges followed Harvard's example, and laymen from the 
community became the high policymakers in almost evei- major 
college by the end of the eighteenth century. 

American institutions of higher learning are so diverse 
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that it is impossible to speak of an American system of higher 
education. This situation can act to blind one to those features 
which are common themes and general patterns even though they are 
not universal. An attempt to get an overview of che issues of 
power and the location of control reveals general patterns that 
must be investigated if one is to comprehend the nature of 
diversification itself. 

In the United States, the governing board of the college 
developed, in time, to a position of uncontested power, extensive 
and final. The faculty never really gave serious battle in a 
struggle for control. The American faculty has never moved into 
a position to assert itself on the larger issues of goals and 
survival, nor indeed even on matters of expansion, development, 
and the nature of their institutions (Brubacher & Rudy, 1958; 
Kirkpatrick, 1931; Miller, 1939; Morison, 1936). The exceptions 
are remarkable exceptions, and they do not represent the general 
pattern of control and influence in the country. 

When Marshall's Supreme Court declared in 1819 that 
colleges could be private concerns independent of public control, 
the board's power was rendered not even subject to public review. 
This decision led to a reaction and the establishment of the 
many public universities which could be directly controlled by 
the government. However, then as now, these new institutions 
held the old established and prestigious private colleges as 
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their model and ideal. It was inevitable that they would emulate 
the structure of the "governing board of laymen" in control. 
Instead of developing a state ministry of education, the land- 
grant colleges and the state universities set up boards of gover- 
nors selected with almost the same criteria as those used at the 
private colleges and invested them with a similar kind of 
authority. It must be noted that the decision to avoid a 
centralized ministry of education was not based upon the belief 
that the college should be free and independent of public control. 
Indeed, the public colleges developed precisely because of the 
strong impetus to have public control of the colleges. Thomas 
Jefferson, perhaps the prime mover at the University of 
Virginia, was a firm advocate of such public control. He and 
those who took his position never made the same argument for the 
separation of school and state as for the separation of church 
and state. The integration of the former was for them as much 
a protector of basic freedom as was the separation of the 
latter (Richardson, 1932). 

Harvard was not the innovator of the idea of a governing 
board of laymen. Harvard had begun upon a model of the English 
colleges at Oxford and Cambridge, where ecclesiastical control 
had been firm for centuries. But the Scottish universities of 
the seventeenth century had established the immediate precedent, 
and William and Mary College was the first in the United States 



to have prominent laymen in control. Still, it was not until 
Harvard shifted that others followed suit, establishing a 
pattern "in higher educate -^n. 

So long as the aims of higher learning were more sacred 
than secular, so long as the college could pronounce that the 
student "considered the main End of his life and studies to 
know God and Jesus Christ, which is Eternal life [Brubacher & 
Rudy, 1958, p. 8]," governing board of clergymen served an 
important logical function. They could and did act as overseers 
in a line organization that held the clerical faculty and students 
in doctrinaire check. When the primary expressed purpose of a 
college is to learn to serve God in a manner governed by 
prescribed belief systems, then an organizational hierarchy 
controlled by men at the top, who are believed to have special 
competence in the matter at hand, makes logical and common sense. 
However,- when the clergy lost control of the governing boards, 
and when the faculty gained more more academic freedom to 
pursue learning independent of the proscriptions of dogma, the 
authority of the governing boards took on an entirely different 
meaning. 

Whereas the clerically controlled governing board could 
claim its particular competence to deal with the religious aims 
and purposes of the college as they were then conceived, laymen 
by definition have no such special competence to deal with the 
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unencumbered pursuit of knowledge. This fact had been pointed 
out often enough by nineteenth-century critics, but the most 
lucid analysis came from Thorstein Veblen at the beginning of 
the present century. Veblen (1957, pp. 43-61) concluded that 
America's faith in the success and great wealth of business 
is a reflection of generic wisdom and explains the uncritical 
acceptance of businessmen as the controllers of education. 
Veblen noted that while business acumen might have played a 
role in the business side of the university, it is ih fact the 
administrative office on the campus which handles all such 
matters. 

Stripped as he was in the eighteenth century of any 
formal control over the college, the twentieth-century faculty 
man has done little more than grumble about his inability to 
assume a more authoritative position on matters relating to the 
destiny of his institution. He has registered his complaints 

some intermediary to the authority he has come to 
accept—the governing board. With neither tradition nor the 
law behind him, he has lapsed into indifference or into the 
escapism of professionalism about the control issue, rejecting 
out of hand the possibility of a united confrontation with 
the board. 

This situation is in sharp contrast to the faculty 
situations of other nations, where faculties usually have 
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powerful voices in higher education. To give Just, one example: 
In the early 1960s, every one of the then-existing seven 
academic senates of the seven campuses of the University of 
California voted against conversion to the quarter system. 
Whether they were right or wrong is not the issue here; the point 
is that the administration instituted the quarter system without 
so much as a major skirmish with the faculty. In contrast, 
Sweden, with the National Ministry of Education and formal 
government control over the educational system, must always 
take into account the possibility of strong reaction and rebuttal 
from its faculties. 

In the summer of 1966, the Swedish faculties at various 
levels of instruction, including the universities, were informed 
that they would have increased pay with changed working con- 
ditions. The faculties* union organization objected to the 
conditions, asked for more money, and executed a point strike 
in four critical disciplines in the fall of that year (Dagens 
Nyheter, 1966, p. 1). Aiming at only four fields, the union 
could afford to continue the strike for a long period because 
it had a large six-million-dollar fund with which to pay the 
strikers* salaries. The government was forced to retaliate 
with a general lockout of all 20,000 instructors in the union, 
or more than 80 percent of the teaching faculties above the 
seventh grade. The resulting confrontation matched power 
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with power, where the union finally called for a general strike 
of aligned workers, and in the end each side made concessions. 
Such a struggle would be unexecutable, if not unthinkable, 
in the United States, where the assumption of power is completely 



uneven . 



In the United States, there is a tendency to minimize 
the strategic importance of university governing board members 
on the grounds that they are often little more than rubber- 
stamp functionaries far removed from campus life. While it is 
true that most of the immediate decisionmaking on the campus 
is in the hands of the administrative lieutenants of the board 
(president, dean, registrar, and their staffs), the alms of 
those who sit on the governing board affect the whole structure 
of the educational enterprise. These aims are subtle and 
abstract only when there is no conflict of will between the 
board and the campus. They become clear and empirically precise 
in those rare instances when elements on the campus assert 
themselves against the board. Because these instances are so 
infrequent, it is easy to make the mistaka of assuming that 
the board is limited in its ability to influence the intellectual 
climate of a university. One illustration can be found in the 
board's power to control the expression of ideas on the campus 
through the restriction of speakers. This restriction is often 
justified on the grounds that the campus is a place of learning 
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and not political territory. However, this position is 
remarkably inconsistent, since government officials are often' 
invited to speak on the campus in behalf of government- 
sponsored Interests and ideas which are explicitly political. 
The campus rostrum is frequently used by politicians, from 
minor local officials to the President of the United States, as 
a pulpit for expounding on partisan politics. 

A remarkable demonstration of the influence a 
. governing board can have on the climate of a university is 
provided by the situation at Ohio State University during the 
years 1950 to 1965. During this period, the Ohio board denied 
the faculty and students the power to decide whom they might lists 
to on the campus by giving the administration complete veto 
authority, which was exercised in a series of important decisions 
(Atlantic Monthly, November, 1965; Ohio State University 
Monthly, May, June and July, 1965). Despite the fact that the 
American Association of University Professors had placed Ohio 
State on Its Censured List in the late 1950s (for Its treat- 
ment of faculty appointments), the board approved the 
following rule concerning speakers: 

When seeking to bring a guest speaker 
onto the campus, the student group must 
first obtain the approval of its faculty 
or staff advisor. Then, before It 
Invites the speaker or announces the 
meeting. It must request permission for 
a University auditorium from the 
Executive Dean, Special Services. The 
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group must state the nature of the 
proposed meeting and indicate the name 
of the guest speaker. All of this 
must be done no later than two weeks 
prior to the proposed meeting date — 
a time requirement that can be waived 
only by the President of the 
University • Once the name of a 
speaker has been submitted, the 
Administration's power of review 
starts [ Ohio State University Monthly , 
July, 1965, pp, 6-7]. 

The affront to free and open expression reached such 
a point in the early 1960s that the liberal^ arts faculty finally 
united to raise serious objection, and one member of the board 
told the faculty that if they did not like the situation, they 
could leave; a score or so did. However, when the liberalization 
of the rule occurred in 1965, it was as much attributable to the 
massive student protest and demonstrations as to faculty 
dissatisfaction. 

When an incident produced a showdown between the faculty 
and the administration concerning the power to approve speakers, 
the central on-campus liberal arts faculty stood up against the 
president. When a meeting was called to discuss the matter, 
however, it was attended by hundreds of part-time faculty in 
fields that ranged from dentistry to agricultural extension; 
outnumbering the full-time on-campus faculty, they supported 
the idea that the administration should retain its power. 
The view prevailed until the Ohio State students took the battle 
to the streets in the manner and in the aftermath of the 
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Berkeley Student Revolt. But even then, the board stood fast 
for half a year. Only an accidental change in the board's 
composition for a single day finally brought about the 
liberalization which is still in effect. But whatever 
official changes might occur during the next decade at Ohio 
State University, the climate of the campus will already have 
been determined, for the most part, by the great difficulties 
the University will have In recruiting both young and established 
scholars (Ohio State Univer^^ December, 1965). The 

Ohio State case is notable primarily because there was open 
conflict between faculty and administration. 

Despite some .'';f f erences in administration between public 
and private universities, most have similar structures of 
control through governing boards. As Kerr (1963) has noted, 
the federal research grant is producing even greater 
similarities and, perhaps, a subtle centralization of control 
for the large, well-known institutions, public and private. 
State legislatures still appropriate or deny funds for public 
universities, while p.lumni, tuition, endowment's, and donors 
provide support for private universities. Although there 
are some significant developments which result from this 
difference, the control in both instances resides in private 
lay citizens who are neither professional educators nor 
professional administrators. The power invested in governing 
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boards is extensive, and it has come to be taken for granted. 
The boards can hire and fire presidents and their administrators 
and they can hire and fire faculty, directly or indirectly if 
they choose, for actions which in the judgment of the boards 
are unbecoming. 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND SOCIAL CONTROL 

. One plausible reason why academic men have not been more 
concerned with the study of academic freedom is that they may be 
so engulfed by personal-political issues as to find it 
difficult to assume an analytic perspective. Or perhaps, even ~ 
though they may be aware that strategic research into the topic 
is possible, they may have some aversion to treating them- 
selves and their colleagues as data. For whatever reason, the 
consequences are unfortunate, because sociologists are somewhat 
knowledgeable about mechanisms of social control, and on th- 
subject of academic freedom they are aided by the inadvertent 
participant observation which is built into their situation. 

From a sociological viev.rpoint. academic freedom can be 
conceived as a threat to an important form of social control 
in the society. Academic freedom, in practice, allows expression 
of thought by a moderately respected segment of the community 
(university professors) that may be alien to commonly held 
beliefs about the nature of social order. When the clergy held 
the reins of education, the procedure for control of alien 
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thought at the universities was forceful, clear, and unashamedly 
explicit. But when educational control passed to other 
interests, the academic community was constraiued by whatever 
happened to be the particular belief-systems of the local 
political-economic scene. For example, Brubacher and Rudy (1958) 
tell us that in the middle nineteenth century, when the issue 
in the South was slavery: 

As late as 1830, apparently, it was still 
possible to speak freely on this issue with- 
in Southern academic walls. But toward 
the end of the antebellum period college 
presidents and professors put their tenure 
in jeopardy by taking such liberties [pp. 
297-98]. 

As another example; the latter part of the nineteenth 
century saw the spread of Darwinian evolutionary theory. In 
certain communities where the revivalist movement was strong, 
there was numerous heresy trials for academicians who taught 
the wrong doctrines. And yet another example: the turn of the 
century was accompanied by doubts about national allegiance, 
especially with the approach of the first World War. This 
question and others concerning commitments to political and 
economic ideologies of free enterprise determined the intellectual 
climate and the license of the university instructor at that 
time. In each of these instances, to express ideas alien to 
the current beliefs of the surrounding community was to risk 
dismissal. 
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Civil liberties must be distinguished from academic 
freedom. The constitutional evolution of civil rights and liber- 
ties had as J.ts purpose the assurance that the individual 
citizen has free expression without political-criminal re- 
prisal from the state. This notion of the civil liberty of the 
individual did^ extend to the protection of the individual's 
economic security-to the right to continued employment. That 
is, whereas a man could not be tried or convicted for 
expressing his political, social, or economic views, he could 
certainly be fired from his job by an outraged employer who 
held dissimilar views. 

In Germany, in the late nineteenth century, scholarly 
research was considered of sufficient importance to the society 
that the academician was given economic immunity to freely 
express opinions that were a consequence of his research. 
A professor could not be relieved of his job because of his 
expressed ideas. However, the Germans also stipulated that this 
imuniuy was not to apply to cases whare the scholar moved, 
into contemporary political affairs, and German scholars 
complied With this one restriction. A very significant historical 
precedent was set when this freedom was granted. It was 
important as a statement of the conception of the social role 
of the scholar. 

Economic immunity is thus the first essential of the idea 
of academic freedom. The civil liberties and civil rights of the 
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professor are possessed by him in any case, simply by virtue 
of his being a citizen. The ambiguities, confusion, and uncer- 
tainties concerning academic freedom revolve around the 
question of what is to be allowed under this cloak of economic 
immunity. 

American academics rapidly embraced the German idea 
of economic immunity, though in most cases their views were 
shared by neither the university administration nor the general 
public. But the American scholar not only took over tfie German 
notion of academic freedom, he also wished to include freedom 
of political expression. In the early 1900s, many American 
academic minds turned to pragmatism. ' If one could be 
satisfied only with truths seen in consequence, one could not 
accept a restriction upon participation in events that shaped 
the condition of the world. 

During the first World War, academic men faced internal 
and external pressures to define academic freedom more precisely. 
Harvard's President, A. Lawrence Lowell, submitted a definition 
widely accepted as a statement of principle but difficult to 
manage in practice. Lowell said that the university scholar 
was under the protective cloak of academic freedom so long as 
he spoke from within his field of specialization, "inside the 
competence of his chair." The working application was often 
impossible. In "clear" cases there was no difficulty, such as 
the physicist's pronouncements on sexual morality. But what 
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of the borderline cases? What of an economist giving an 
ecoromic explanation for the development of a certain kind of 
morality In an affluent consumer society? Who was to decide 
his competence? His colleagues? Moreover, how far could 
he extrapolate from his data and still remain within the 
competency of his chair? 

It is possible for us to come to an empirical under- 
standing of the concept of academic freedom for the instructor 
without becoming embroiled in tedious terminological problems. 
There is an equally important Issue of the academic freedom of 
the student, but that subject will be addressed In a later 
chapter. It Is a simple matter to answer the question: To what 
extent does the cloak of economic Immunity surround the 
instructor when he expresses views that are contrary to those 
generally accepted in the community? The problem of the 
academic specialty need not be raised. To the degree that such 
Immunity is granted, there Is that degree of academic freedom. 

On assessing or comparing the degree of academic freedom 
in two societies or two universities, the range of expression 
allowed in the communities-at-large is also an Issue of 
considerable relevance. However, the application of the kind of 
measuring device suggested here would be possible even if 
this were not taken Into account. I say, for example, that 
the range of. expression in Community A is wide, and in 
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t:ommunlty B very narrow. Lf academic men in Community B walked 
- a very narrow path in their work, there would be no sanctions. 
On the other hand, the free expression in Community A might 
produce the desire to go still further, at which point sanctions 
would be forthcoming. It might appear that the device suggested 
would only assess sanctions and thus lead to the conclusion that 
there was more academic freedom in Community B than in Community 
A. On closer inspection, however, it could be observed whether 
or not sanctions would be imposed if certain lines of inquiry 
were attempted in Community A. 

More than half a century ago. Harvard's President, 
C. W. Eliot (1907), observed that control over the hiring and 
firing of faculty left academic freedom in the hands of boards 
of trustees: 

In the institutions of higher education, 
the board of trustees is the body on 
whose discretion, good feeling, and 
experience the securing of academic 
freedom depends. There are boards 
which leave nothing to be desired in 
these respects; but there are also 
numerous boards that have everything 
to learn with regard to academic 
freedom. These barbarous boards 
exercise an arbitrary power of dismis- 
al. They exclude from the teachings 
of the university unpopular or 
dangerous subjects [p. 3]. 

A STUDY OF GOVERNING BOARD MEMBERS 

In 1947, Hubert Beck published a study of the governing 
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board members of colleges and universities in the American 
Association of Universities (AAU). At the time of his writing, 
the AAU contained 30 member institutions in the United States; 
two Canadian universities were excluded from his study be- 
cause he did not want to confuse his findings with responses 
reflecting British or' French influence in Canada. Beck's 
effort was by no means an attempt to study a cross section of 
higher education boards; he admittedly aimed at the largest, 
richest, and most prestigious institutions in the country, 
for reasons that were justified by the aims and scope of his 
problem. 

Beck drew a social profile of the American trustee of 
the major university. (In different states and colleges, 
member of a university governing board is variously called a 
regent, a trustee, a governor, or an overseer; in this book, the 
terra trustee has been arbitrarily chosen for interchangeable 
use with governing board member . ) Beck' s primary technique 
was to obtain data on the social characteristics of trustees, 
often from public records. For more than seven hundred persons 
on the thirty boards, he made a detailed quantification and 
study of their occupations, ages, income, sex, education, 
religious preferences, etc. For this information alone. Beck's 
book would be an important document on the kinds of persons 
who come to powerful positions in higher education. But Beck 
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had other purposes, as well, lie wanted to draw Inferences from 
his dala about the kinds of stands his subjects might take on 
substantive policy matters. 

Accordingly, he made a leap from the social character- 
istics of the board member to the social attitude and policy of 
the board member. There are some strong theoretical foundations 
for his leap, although it left his work vulnerable to the charge 
that his Inferences were not warranted by his data. Perhaps the 
major issue in the sociology of knowledge is the explanation of 
the relationship between biographical features of the thinker 
and the nature of his thought. One expression of this relation- 
ship is the Marxian position that the social-economic position 
of the individual is a powerful determinant of his perspective 
of the world and shapes his ideology. Karl Mannheim (1936), in 
this tradition, wrote: 

The ideological element in human thought 
is always bound up with the existing 
life-situation of the thinker. . . . 

It could be shown in all cases that not 
only do fundamental orientations, evalu- 
ations, and the content of' ideas differ 
but that the manner of stating a problem, 
the sort of approach made, and even the 
categories in which experiences are sub.- 
sumed, collected, and ordered vary accord- 
ing to the social position of the 
observer. 

This position, along with that set forth by Marx, asserts 
the nature of the relationship in its most polemic form (Feuer, 
1959). More moderately stated--i.e. , as more generally used in 
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social science theory with empirical support—the social- 
economic position of the individual is highly related to his 
social thought and social actions. For example, we know, 
empirically that there is a marked tendency for those with the 
highest status in a society to support the most traditional 
and conservative institutions. The higher one's social status, 
the more likely he is to believe that the world is a just world 
where men get what they deserve and deserve what they get . 
If that is true, argued Beck, then the social position of the 
trustees will be informative about their behavior on matters 
of policy and aims. 

Beck's study concerned persons who were trustees during 
the academic year 1934-35, so it should be kept in mind that 
it was the time of the Great Depression. The median annual 
income of the trustee was $61,000, and the median age was 59. 
For those for whom religious affiliation could be obtained, 85 
percent were Protestant; this figure would be higher were it 
not for the fact that the Catholic University alone contri- 
buted over half of the total Catholic trustees. In 1935, 
Episcopalians and Presbyterians together constituted eight 
percent of the population of the country, but the two 
denominations made up almost half of the trustees c An attempt 
to add to this biographical data a questionnaire which would 
have obtained information about the political persuasion of 
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the trustee was not successful. The most striking of Beck's 
findings, even for a depression period, was that 40 percent 
of the responding trustees asserted that persons on public 
relief should be barred from voting. 

Purposes of the Study 

Beck's research described the social characteristics of 
governing board members and touched upon their political 
beliefs. A goal of the present research has been to expand 
and elaborate in areas where the previous work did not venture. 
The data collected are intended to help fill in the gap left 
by Beck's leap from the social characteristics of trustees 
to their decisions on university policy matters. There has 
been no attempt to regather the kind of detailed biographical 
information on trustees which Beck obtained, although, this 
study includes biographical information on governing board members 
which can be used for comparisons with Beck's information. 
There has been a concentration, instead, upon the kinds of 
ideas the board members actually express on substantive issues. 
The data include responses to a number of different kinds of 
questions in different areas of university life, addressing 
different goals of higher education. Questions addressed to 
trustees ranged from inquiries about their conception of 
academic freedom to what they would have done in the Berkeley 
Student Revolt in the fall of 1964. 
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The limitations of this approach are readily apparent. 
In the best of possible research situations, one would have 
access to the^ actual stands taken by board members at their 
meetings. This information could then be related to the 
social variables that Beck used to check against the relation- 
ship which he predicted. But that kind of research is not 
possible for several reasons. Inaccessibility, time, and 
money are only the strategic barriers. Even if the problems 
resulting from these factors were solved, direct observation 
might itself alter the behavior of the subject. The 
questionnaire technique also presents a similar problem; the 
respondents probably bend their answers a bit away from the 
direction in which they would actually behave in a given 
situation. Nevertheless, we can cautiously use these responses 
as the best availab? ? general indicators of behavior. They 
provide, at the very least a normative statement about the way 
the respondents believe they ought to behave (or perhaps the 
way they think they are expected to behave). These 
conceptions of normative directives are themselves guidelines 
to action that ir 

Data Collection 

Introductory letters were sent to the presidents of 
38 member institutions of the American Asssociation of 
Universities (AAU) in August, 1964. Canadian universities 
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were excluded, as they were in Reek's study. The letters 
indicated that the principal investigator of the research 
project wanted to update and expand some research on governing 
boards, invited the presidents to participate, and asked for 
their cooperation in an attempt ,to secure a high return rate 
from their respective boards. Of the more than three- 
quarters of the presidents who responded in some form, the 

> 

overwhelming majority were supportive. Only one president 
categorically refused his cooperation, and his refusal 
indicated that he was partial to the natural sciences and 
hostile to the social sciences in general. 

The mailed questionnaire, as a means of studying a 
population, necessarily involves many difficulties. The 
deficiencies of the method are well discussed in the literature 
of the methodology of the social sciences. As if the 
technical and mechanical problems are not enough, there are 
also the problems of how best to phrase the questions and how 
to describe the areas touched by the questions. Every adult 
has probably been exposed to exasperating and senseless 
questionnaires, which require choices to be made among 
unacceptable alternatives. One would often prefer to write an 
essay rather than be forced to ''strongly agree," "agree," or 
"disagree." In the construction of the questionnaire used in 
this study an attempt was made to adjust to this problem by 
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encouraging personal responses. Spaces were Interspersed 
throughout the questionnaire to allow and encourage extensive 
commentary . 

The first questionnaire was mailed directly to more than 
.700 governing board members in March, 1965. Where governing 
boards. Included 30 members or less, the whole membership of the 
/board was Included. However ^ to Include a whole board of more 
than 120 members (as at the University of North Carolina, for 
example) would overbalance and skew the study. towards a single 
university. Thus, at institutions with more than 30 trustees, 
a random sampling device was used, restricting the number to 
25 to 28. The first returns brought slightly over 200 
responses, and a second attempt was made in December, 1965 
to contact board members again. An additional 100 responses 
were received, bringing the total to 306. The rate of return 
was uncannily similar to Beck's return rate in his study of 
1934-35. From 734 requests. Beck received 301 replies. In the- 
present study, there were 726 requests and 306 replies. 

By ordinary standards the rate of return is low, but 
there are compelling reasons why ordinary standards should not 
be applied to this population. First, the subjects "are 
extraordinary in their inaccessibility, resulting from the 
extensive travelling attendant to their other' positions. Second, 
the fact that these subjects are much older than subjects in 
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most questionnaire studies means that they are much more 
likely to be incapable of responding due to illness, 
hospitalization, and in some cases death. The median age 
of those responding was 60, whereas the median age of 
the nonrespondents was almost 70. Not only are the younger 
trustees simply more physically capable of responding, but they 
are also likely to be more willing to respond because of 
greater sympathy for social research. 

The relatively low return rate poses less of a problem 
than it ordinarily might for another reason. A sample of the 
nonrespondents was analyzed on the same kind of census 
questions as the responding population. Comparisons revealed 
a pattern of the direction of the differences in the populations 
that allows one to extrapolate to more general characteristics 
of the nonrespondents. As already indicated, the latter were 
generally older. They were also more skewed in the direction 
of business affiliations and related occupations. Thus, the 
conclusiveness of the findings did not need to be jeopardized 
by the 40 percent return rate, for it was reasonable to treat 
the 40 percent suggestive of the nature and direction of 
responses vrtiich might have been obtained if all those 
approached had replied. 
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Findings 

The median age of the trustee in this study is 60, 
though the mode is a few years higher. The median and modal 
income for the trustee is between $50,000 and $75,000 per 
year. In the sample of 306,' there is one labor official, 
but not a single working-class occupation is represented. 
There are one black, eight clergymen, and ten professors. 
The remainder are white, .involved in secular and successful 
business enterprises, and — as expected — not professionally 
connected with higher learning. 

It has already been noted that the control of 
higher education began to pass front the hands of the clergy 
to successful businessmen in the eighteenth century. This 
development was directly related to the increasing seculariza- 
tion of life in the West, in general, and America, in particular, 
and paralleled the development of what Weber (1930) has 
called "the spirit of capitalism" in the Protestant world. 
Clerical control had not permitted academic freedom to pursue 
religious ideas wherever they might lead as was early illustrated 
in the famous case of Harvard *s first president, who was ousted 
for a minor deviation from religious orthodoxy. (At that time, 
the university president also taught courses.) When control of 
higher education passed to the merchants, however, it was 
natural that in time they would permit academic freedom to 
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pursue religious questions. For example, though It has taken decades, 
Lhc theory of evolution can now be taught in o.very major American 
university. The present study shows we have almost come full circle; 
over 80 percent of trustees favor academic freedom (economic immunity) 
of the instructor on religious questions . 

However, on political, economic, and social questions, board 
members, secular in their interests, are not so willing to permit 
deviation and free pursuit. It is consistent that secular men permit 
adventure into ideas about otherworldly matters but are concerned about 
controlling the pursuit of ideas relating to this world. In contrast 
to the extremely low-percentage rejection on the religious issue, more 
than one-third of the trustees expressed their disapproval of full 
academic freedom in political questions (see Table 1). 

Table 1 

Responses of All Trustees to the Academic Freedom 
of Instructors In Political Areas 

["Without fear of being fired, the right to hold and express 
publicly any political position (including neofasclst, socialist, 
or communist), so long as the classroom Is not used as a forum 
for the expression of those views."] 





Percentage 


N 


"Strongly agree" and "Agree" 
(Should have free expression 
wlthoL'; penalty) 


57.5 


176 


"Disagree" 


35.6 


109 


opinion" and "No answer" 


6.9 


21 


Totalb 


100.0 


306 
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The finding is all the more dramatic when we notice the difference 
between trustees at public and private universities • Almost half 
of the public trustees are against political academic fre»2dom as 
defined, while one-third of the governing board members in private 
institutions are opposed (see Table TO. 



Tabu 2- 

K«tp<mM«j A ;m Trusceea to 
the Academic Ftv^dom of In8""ruccor« 

in Pcii^lcal Areas . 
by Public .inc? ''rlvflit.) Instlcutlont 

[••without fear of betag fl'rtd. the right to hold and 
express publicly any polltlcnl position (Including 
neofasclst, socialise, or communist), so long as the 
classroom Is not used as a forum for the txpresslon 
of those views."] 



"Strongly Agree" and 
"Agree" (Should have 
f;ree expression without 
penalty) 

"Disagree" 

"No opinion" and "No 
answer" 



Private 
Percentai^e 
61.1 

31.1 
7.7 



Totals 



100.0 



N 
128 

65 
16 

209* 



Public 
Percentage 
52,5 



43.5 
3.8 



100.0 



N 
41 

34 
3 

78* 



Ster°of nSuc "^^f ""T ^^^^^f ^ ^^^^^^^ °f ^9 Instances of "No answer" on the 
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Wliy this is true will be the source of some Interesting speculation 
later on. 

The findings revealed further remarkable substantive vari- 
ations among the trustees. One line of responses provides a test 
of the Veblen hypothesis of the relationship between the business 
ethic of the trustee and his conception of the university as a 
going concern of business. While many of the trustees express 
the opinion that the university should be run according to the 
principles of a business, with criteria of output and 
organization, more than half of them reject this idea (see Table 
3). 



TABLE 3 

Responses of All Trustees to 
the Conduct of the University as a Business Enterprise 

["To what extent do you agree with the position that 
a university is best conducted along the same principle 
of organization as a business enterprise?"] 



"Strongly Agree" and "Agree" 

(Conduct university as business) 

"Disagree" 

"No opinion" and No' answer" 
"Uncertain" or "Qualified response" 



Percentat^e 
32,7 

52.9 
3.6 
5.2 



N 
100 

162 
11 
16 



Totals 



100.0 



289 
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In terms of the hypotheses advanced by Veblen and Beck, a direct 
test occurs when we separate the business-ethic trustees from 
those other governing board' members who reject the business-ethic 
in higher learning. The findings reported in Table 4 are worthy 



TABLE 4 

Responses of 262 Trustees to 
the Amount of Academic Freedom* 

I"In the major universities of the United States, do 
you believe that there is too much or too little 
academic freedom?"] 



Trustees Advocating 
Idea of University 
as Business Concern 



Trustees Rejecting 
Idea of University 
as Business Concern 



"Too much" academic 
freedom 

"Right amount" 

"Too little" 

"Varies" 

"No opinion" and "No 
answer" 



Percentage 
40*0 

50.0 * 
8.0 

2.0 



Totals 



100.0 



4G 
50 



100 



Percentage 
4.9 

61.7 
14.2 
2.5 
16.7 



100.0 



8 

100 
23 
4 
27 

i62 



*The 262 trustees were chose who took a position on the question of whether the 
university should be conducted as a business enterprise. See Table 3. 
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of special note because social research does not often obtain 
such extremely clear differences between attltudlnal dimensions. 
Forty percent of those with a business ethic believe there to 
be too much academic freedom In the United States, while only 
five percent of those without the business Ideology for the 
university have responded In this manner. In short, Veblen's 
theoretical argument about buslness-mlnded men in control of the 
university turns out to have strong empirical support (Veblen, 
1957, Chapters 2 and 3). 

Restriction in forms of expression is an essential 
ingredient in the control of ideas. The one place where the 
harshest critics of a society are apt to get an open hearing from 
the citizenry is in the university; of all the established social 
institutions it is the one most dedicated to critical analysis. 
Students and faculty Interested in pursuing certain problems and 
issues analytically are themselves usually not engaged directly 
in certain critical social processes, and they may gain in their 
analytic facility by being allowed to observe and hear from 
those who are actively engaged. Thus, students (and sometimes 
faculty) often invite persons from the community or society 
to speak upon an issue, so that they may better understand for 
themselves the speakers' positions. 

The freedom of speakers from outside to appear on the 
campus at the invitation of the academic community is thus an 
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important element of academic life Itself. The trustees, 
however, have placed the power of selection, not In the hands 
•of those who have the greatest analytic competence In the 
pursuit of the problem, but In the hands of those whose job It 
is to deal with the nonacademic affairs of the community, the 
administration. An overwhelming majority of the trustees support 
the position that the administration should determine who shall 
not be allo^^ed to speak on the campus. Only nine percent 
believe that the faculty should have such control (see Table 5). 



TABLE 5 

Responses of All Trustees to 
Control of Outside Speakers on Campus 

t"Whlch of the following segments of the campus should 
have final authority to veto speakers who come to the 
campus?"] 



"Administration" 

"Faculty" 

"Both" 

"Other" 

"Neither" 

"No opinion" and "No answer" 



Percentage 

67.3 

d«d 
13,2 
.3 

7,8 

2.6 



N 

206 
27 
40 
1 
24 
8 



Totals 



100.0 



306 
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The development of social fraternities and athletics on the 
American campus has served to channel the students' passions away 
from vital social issues, acting as a damper on student political 
activity and student quest for more control over their own 
destinies. Since the Civil War, the American college student, 
almost alone in the world in this respect, has been submerged in 
trivial and inconsequential activity as far as the society-at- 
large has been concerned. For 100 years, American students have 
passively watched the antitrust and monopoly battles, the labor- 
management fights, and the ethnic and racial minorities struggles, 
raising their .voices in unison only at the Saturday afternoon 
football games (Musgraye, 1923; Savage, 1927; Savage, Bentley, 
McGovern, Smiley, 1929; Savage, McGovern, Bentley, 1931; Wilson, 
1909). Meanwhile, the university students of Germany, India, 
China, Japan, Scandinavia, Russia, and the Netherlands (to name 
but a few) were far more involved in the economic, political, and 
social Issues of their countries (Amstutz, 1958; Battistlni, 
1956; Chandra, 1938; Chiang, 1948; Comparative Educational Review. 
1966; Doolln, 1964; Kakl, 1958; Kandel, 1935; Wang, 1927). 
Whether they were right or wrong, university students have 
provided much of the Intellectual force and some of the central and 
critical manpower for the major revolutions of the last century: 
China (1912, 1927, and 1946), India (1948), Russia (1905 and 1917), 
and African nations (1948 to 1960). These revolutions have directly 
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affected the lives of three-quarters of the world's population, 
and their consequences have been so far-reaching that they have 
ultimately returned to touch directly upon the lives of all. what 
must have struck the observer of the American university scene 
in 1966 was how few students .ad previously been actively 
engaged by the two great moral issues of our time— the internal 
struggle for an end to racial oppression and exploitation, and the 
war in Southeast Asia. 

It is in this context that we view the governing board 
members' respective attitudes to social fraternities and student 
political activity. It is not surprising that a large plurality 
indicated that they would actively encourage the establishment 
and maintenance of fraternities. Two out of three trustees 
either support fraternities or are neutral (See Table 6). 



TABLE 6 



Responses of All Trustees to- 
Encouragement of Fraternities on Campus 

("Mould you encourage or discourage social fraternities 
in institutions of higher learning in America?"] 





Percenta$^e 


N 


"Encourage" social fraternities 


43.5 


133 


"Discourage" 


28.4 


87 


"Indifferent" and "Neutral" 


26.1 


80 


"No opinion" and No answer" 


. 2.0 


6 


Totals 


100.0 


306 
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Only about one-fourth have said that they would actively 
discourage fraternities. What is surprising in these data is 
that the trustees from public universities are more con- 
servative on this issue than are governing board members from 
private int^izi tut ions. Indeed, one of the more interesting 
patterns in this study was a general tendency for public insti- 
tution trustees to express generally more conservative views. 
More than two-thirds of the public institution trustees would 
encourage fraternities, while only one of every three from the 
private colleges are supportive (see Table 7) . Because private 

TABLE 7 

Responses of All Trustees to 
Encouragement of Fraternities on Campus 
- by Public and Private Institutions 

["Wbuld you encourage or discourage social fraternities 
in institutions of higher learning In America?"] 



Private Public 



Percentage N Percentage N 

"Encourage" social 34.2 71 67.9 53 
fraternities 

"Discourage" 35.9 75 12.8 10 

"Indifferent" and "neutral" 27.9 • 58 19.3 15 

"No opinion" and "No answer" 1.9 4 

Totals 100.0 209 100.0 78 
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institutions are more dependent upon donations and support from 
alumni, and because fraternities tend to draw the alumni, we 
would have expected trustees from the private universities to be 
more receptive to fraternities. 

I have suggested that the political activity of students 
is directly related to the fraternity issue. After the Berkeley 
Student Revolt in 1964, occasioned by the increased political 
activity of students on the campus, the number of freshmen 
entering fraternities the following year dropped off so marked- 
ly that several fraternities either disbanded or were struggling 
for existence. Meanwhile, at the Santa Barbara campus of the 
University of California, where there had not been any noticeable 
political agitation or activity (it came later, in 1969), the 
number of pledges" to fraternities and sororities skyrocketed 
during that same fall of 1965. 

The 1964 Berkeley Student Revolt was the direct 
consequence of the administration's restriction of student 
political activity. All who have written on the subject agree 
■on that basic point, even ^^en they disagree about the meaning, 
effects, tactics, and portents of the revolt (Draper, 1965; 
Lipset, Wolin, & Sheldon, 1965; Miller & Gilmore, 1965). Some 
writers have argued that the revolt was a student quest for more 
power and control, others have seen it as an anarchistic statement, 
and still others have seen it as a legitimate attempt to redress 
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just grievances. 

Fortunately for this study, the Berkeley revolt was still 
simmering at the time the trustees were first asked to respond and 
an opportunity was provided to include several questions about 
the Berkeley situation. Questions were asked concerning how the 
trustees thought they would have reacted, had they been regents 
at the University of California at the time; what they believed 
to be the source of the trouble; and how much they knew about it. 
Less than 20 percent of the trustees responded in a manner 
that could be conceived to be supportive of the student political 
activity. Only three percent favored liberalization of the 
regulations governing student political activity and backed 
censure of the administration. 

Objections to the tactics employed in the revolt (for 
example, the Sproul Hall sit-in) can be confused with objections 
to student political activity. Surely a trustee might favor poli- 
tical expression without favoring revolt, rule breaking, etc. But 
the trustees' response to the Berkeley situation was clearer than 
that. They had the opportunity to respond in a variety of ways 
which allowed analysis of the separate strains of their objections, 
and if they were simply censuring student tactics, it would have 
been immediately apparent. 

When absolute power and authority are invested in a body, 
the way in which that body chooses to delegate authority is of 
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the greatest importance to the structure of the Institution. That 
choice is an expression of the investments and attitudes of the 
body with power, so there is a direct link between the expression 
and the exercise of power. The power of the university governing 
board is uncontested. With the campus divided into three parts- 
faculty, students, and administration—the board decides which 
of these three will assume the authority to make the immediate 
decisions on the campus. The conception of the student as 
immature, irresponsible, and in need of moral guidance and control 
precludes the possibility that the students are even considered 
.^candidates for the exercise of power. 

Once again, a European comparison is instructive for 
offering alternatives that are usually not considered in the 
United States. In Europe, student representatives must often be 
consulted before any major change is made in educational policy. 
By law, the advice of students need not be heeded, but the fact 
that there is specific machinery for the fofmal acceptance of 
student opinion genuinely reflects the stature of that opinion in 
policy matters, as well as the implicit power assigned to 
students by the national ministries. 

The American board member reflects the attitude of the 
society of which he is a member by not seriously considering the 
student as a voice in university policy matters. Thus, the choice 
of who it is to whom power is to be delegated must be made between 
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the faculty and the administration. One of the purposes of our 
study was to ascertain not only where the choice lies, but the 
relative strength of sent.ment and its distribution on some 
important matters in university life. 

The power to hire and fire the faculty is a critical issue 
of control, and the trustees overwhelmingly place this power in 
the hands of the administration. The nature and quality of the 
faculty is perhaps the most important determinant of the nature 
and quality of the institution. An eminent faculty ensures the 
university of great prestige, which in turn attracts good stu- 
dents. In an age of academic specialization, the professor in 
a given discipline is the person best qualified to judge the 
pre c'essional competence and eminence of a prospective colleague. 
Nonetheless, the governing board has given over to the 
administration the formal authority in the selection and reten- 
tion of faculty. In practice, the faculty still has the dominant 
voice, and it is usually only on the matter of a strong veto 
that the administration directly exercises its authority in the 
hiring question. However, the fact that the faculty cannot be 
sure that its selection will always meet with the approval of 
the dean supplies it with a large measure of caution and • 
responsiveness to the wishes of the administration. If, for 
example, the dean is very much concerned about the research 
capabilities of a prospective instructor, he will certainly 
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communicate this concern to the relevant faculty where there Is 
a vacancy. Despite the fact that the department members may 
feel that teaching ability, intellectual breadth, and humanistic 
orientation are equally important, they may opt for the 
professional researcher in compliance with the wishes of the 
administration. 

It is now taken rather much for granted that the university 
professor is an employee, much in the same way that an executive 
in a corporation is an employee, to be hired and fired by the 
employer. The general acceptance of this notion is a victory 
for the Boston businessmen who first took over the control of 
Harvard. When the secular and business Interests began to 
dominate the academic scene, it was inevitable that the criteria 
of success which businessmen possessed would Influence the course 
of higher education. The European antecedents of the American 
university certainly contained no such conception of the 
professor's role as that of an employee. From time to time, a 
few cases of an Instructor's disaissal has brought with it the 
claim and the defense that he has a right to his position that is 
not subject to an employer's contractual agreement (Brubacher & 
Rudy, 1958, pp. 355-359). 

Conclusions ' 

Beck's study of university trustees, based primarily 
on an analysis of their social characteristics and selected poli- 
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tlcnl attitudes, concluded thnt they were a select and conser- 
vntive group whose policy positions would not be in keeping with 
the aims of higher education as now conceived. Whether for better 
or worso, Kerr (1963, pp. 1-46) is at least accurate in his 
description of the contemporary Ameyi^lcan university as a multi- 
dimensional creation at odds with itself. Nonethaless, there are 
identifiable aims of the American university, and what disagree- 
ment there is about them concerns which aim i.. chosen for treat- 
ment as the one most primary. Whether we choose Newman's "idea" 

■of a university, Flexner's "scholar," or the ancient-to- 

\ 

contemporary ambiguity o^ "service" to society, the realization 
of any of these aims-irs-^ntertwined with the academic freedom of 
the professor and the student to pursue areas of inquiry without 
arbitrary constraints. So long as religious orthodoxy was the 
primary function of the university, it was understandable and 
even defensible that religious deviation would not be permitted. 
When control of higher education passed to more secular hands, 
it was equally understandable—but hardly defensible—that secular 
deviation would be penalized. 

This study is, in one sense, a complement to Beck's work; 
it attempts to provide some answers in the area where he was most 
vulnerable to criticism. Two qualifying remarks are necessary: 
First, there is some evidence that the trustees are more 
sympathetic to the values of the academic community than others of 
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their social, economic, and political positions. Several of the 
respondents volunteered that they are very much at odds with most 
of their friends and associates on matters of academic freedom, 
for example. Contact with the university undoubtedly plays a 
role in influencing their position. Second, analysis of a sample 
of nonrespondents suggests that those responding are also more 
sympathetic to a freer pursuit of knowledge than are the non- 
respondents. 

Despite these two qualifications, however, it is fair to 
conclude that Veblen and Beck were in general correct in their 
surmises and predictions about the direction and substance of the 
academic policy views held by university governing board members. 
The issue of greater significance is the relationship of this ele- 
ment to the question of the alms of higher learning. There is 
no argument about the idea that the power to control the uni- 
versity should be in tha hands of those most competent and v>-Mt 
committed to the realization of the alms of the university. If 
the aim of a business is profit, then it is organizational folly 
to permit control by those whose primary commitment is to the 
search for truth. In higher education, arguments can develop 
around the nature and primacy of alms and the delegation of 
power. Yet, the society and the university community have 
not engaged in an open critical discussion about these arguable 
matters. Instead, some forty years after Veblen 's seminal 
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essay, the data can reveal that at least one of every three 
trustees will explicitly state that "the university is best 
run along the principles of a business enterprise." 

And the data tell us more: that the trustees who feel 
this way about the^ business character of the university are those 
most hostile to secular unorthodoxy. The point is not simply 
that Veblen and Beck were right; by being right they put their 
fingers on an important vacuous inconsistency in the control 
of higher learning. That inconsistency has been ignored; 
essays on the subject have been summarily dismissed; and 
earlier data have beeh discounted as inconclusive. Surely 
some function can be served if stimulation can be provided that 
will bring about reappraisal of the relationship between control 
and aims in the universities. 



CHAPTER III* 
GOVERNANCE IN THE SWEDISH UNIVERSITIES 

In the United States, the traditional conception of the extern- 
al danger to the university has been that the ctate, the government, or 
"politics" will try to Intercede in the affairs of scholars and ©en of 
ideas to press "political" Interests. To counteract this, a "buffer" 
is set up between the state and the university. In theory, this buffer 
is a private board of laymen, citizens from the-conmunity, who are 
given authority over the affairs of the university. In fact, these 
private lay Interests are predominantly powerful economic Interests as 
represented by the most successful of iictlve businessmen (Beck, 1947; 
Hartnett, 1969). In the United States then, the rhetoric is that 
powerful economic interests are a buffer between the state and the 
university. 

In Sweden, in contrast, the state attempts to act as a buffer 
between powerful economic interests and the university. For the last 
thirty years, the Social Democrats have held power in Sweden. During 
the last decade, especially, with the expansion of higher education, the 
governsnent has made use of its role to Influence higher education. 

*Thls chapter was co-authored with John E. Doyle. 
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Since the political and economic interests of any .country 
are usually in considerable harmony, it may seem unlikely that it 
makes any difference which interest serves as the buffer to protect 
the university from the other interest. Nonetheless, it dbes make a 
difference, and there are some interesting consequences of this 
difference for the aims and control of the university. 

Sweden has five universities, all coordinated, governed, and 
funded by a central Ministry of Education. The founding dates 
of the universities reveal the wide variation in age and tradition 
(a factor in governance): Uppsala, founded in 1477; Lund, 1668;' 
Stockholm, 1877; Gothenburg, 1891; and Umea, 1963. Unlike the 
United States, Sweden makes a clear separation between its 
professional schools and its universities. Of equal rank and stature 
to the universities are 25 professional and specialized institutions 
of hijther education serving such professions as medicine, 
technology, veterinary science, and music. Although this discussion 
of governance in Swedish higher education will occasionally include 
references to the professional schools, the major focus of analysis 
will be upon the five universities. 

In the United States, three distinct identifiable^ parties 
on the campus of the university are the administration, the faculty, 
and the students. As we have seen in Chapter II, the administration 
is directly accountable, in the line of authority, to the board of 
governors which sits at the top of the formal governance structure. 
In the formal structure of higher education in Sweden, we must 
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substitute the Chancellory of the Universities for the administration 
and the Ministry of Education for the board of governors. 

Immediately, then, we perceive a difference in the formal 
line of accountability. For while the major American institutions 
usually invest ultimate authority in a lay body of well-to-do 
businessmen who are private citizens (even in public universities) , 
the Ministry of Education in Sweden is itself accountable to the 
Prime Minister, the most public of figures. This difference in 
the formal line of accountability has less consequence for invasions 
of academic freedom (which American commentators typically say they 
fear will result from the elimination of the lay buffer) and far 
more consequence for the available public version of what the 
universit y should be doing in and for the society . In fact, as we 
shall see shortly, higher education In Sweden is freej; from 
incursions on academic freedom than higher education in the 
United States. But a more important consequence of the different 
line of authority is the general acceptance, among all parties in 
Sweden, that the universities' role in the society is, first of 
all, service . To be sure, what is variously meant by "service" is 
a matter of interpretation (political, ideological, and other) and 
is itself the source of argument. However, the American observer, 
who has heard the ceaseless incantation that' the explicit politiciza- 
tion of the university would result in the loss of its relative 
autonony, may be surprised to learn that the Swedish system retains 
its relative autonomy while accommodating to the explicitly diverging, 
political interests of different parties (faculty, students, 
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and the> Chancellory) . One Is left to conclude that something else 
must explain the loss of autonomy besides — if not in addition to — 
politicization. 

The Ministry of Education directs all public education in 
Sweden, and almost all education in Sweden is public. Because the 
duties and responsibilities of the Ministry are so broad in scope, 
the Chancellor of the Universities consequently has considerable 
authority delegated to him, and the Ministry remains somewhat removed 
from university affairs* Thus, while in formal structure the 
Ministry parallels the board of governors in the United States, 
many of the governing functions are taken over by the Chancellor's 
Board. 

THE CHANCELLORY 

The Swedish universities obtain almost all of their 
financial support from the government. Budgets must be approved by 
the chief administrative officer of the whole system of higher 
education, the Chancellor, and eventually by the Ministry of 
Education and Parliament. But during the 1960s the Chancellor's 
Office developed an increasingly powerful role in the determination 
of resource allocation. 

Between 1959 and 1962, the Swedish educational system, from 
the elementary schools through the gymnasium, underwent dramatic 
changes. The old elitist system, which provided the children of 
the upper classes with preuniversity training at an early age, was 
reformed, and Sweden moved in the direction of a more egalitarian 
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educational system (Tomasson, 1966). This meant an Inevitable 
opening up of the avenues to higher education for a much larger 
proportion of the population. Tens of thousands of middle-class 
students were soon to descend upon the universities, bastions of some 
of the oldest traditions among Swedish Institutions. The universities, 
comparatively small Institutions about the size of liberal-arts 
colleges In the United States, were suddenly to bulge at the seams 
when enrollments Increased 300 to 500 percent In about a decade. 
The traditionalists on the faculties and In the society abhorred the 
situation, exclaiming that "more means worse" and decrying the 
"Americanization" of Swedish universities. Mass higher education, 
it was said, carried with it the lowering of standards. But, whether 
or not "more meant worse," "more" certainly meant bureaucratization 
and the transformation of some of the most essentially traditional 
ways of life at the universities. 

In the past, the departmental units— institutes (the terms 
are used interchangeably)— were -small enough so that the single 
professor could handle most of the administrative problems of admis- 
sions and processing through his office. When a department grew in 
size from AO to 600 undergraduate majors in ten years, new roles of 
coordination and administration were required. Indeed, in the old 
systems^ there was no separate body of adsjini'strators comparable to 
American officers of admissions, registrars, and deans with large 
and proliferated staffs. Many of these functions were handled 
either by the departments themselves— -as they were by American 
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faculties in the early part of the twentieth century— -or by students 
(Brubacher and Rudy, 195P) . 

The creation of a bureaucracy of coordination and administra-. 
tion was a seemingly inevitable outcome of the great increase in 
enrollment. The only way bureaucratization could have been avoided 
in the new Swedish system was by the creation of many small relatively 
autonomous universities. But it was argued that this would not only 
have been more expensive and less efficient, it would also have 
compromised the notion of uniform standards for all the universities 
and the Swedes seem to hold dearly to this conmitment. 

Prior to 1962, the chief coordinating officer of the 
university system, the Chancellor, was elected from among -academic 
men. The professors invariably *chose one of themselves to represent 
their interests to the government and to negotiate for such things as 
personnel needs, expansion of facilities, and general budgetary 
considerations . 

Weber (1947) observes, that selection to office is an 
important feature in a bureaucracy and that election is often 
eliminated. The reason, Weber says, is the need to fill the job with 
a man whose qualifications are most appropriate to the role's 
specifications, and election is too much subject to the perfidy of 
popularity. 

So it was, with the reorganization culminating in 1962, that 
the Chancellor suddenly became a civil servant appointed by the 
government. And appointment was coupled with a changing definition 
of the role of Chancellor ♦ Whereas he formerly represented the 



interests of the academics to the government, he now became, instead, 
the government's representaticn to the academics. As far as the 
government was concerned, the chavige meant that reform and planning 
in the general interests of the society were now in hands directly 
responsible to those interests. As far as the academics were 
concerned, an alien who did not understand them and their way of 
life and thinking was not only in their midst, but the authority. 
Later, when we discuss the Swedish faculty, we will look at some 
of the conflicts this authority issue engendered. 

The Chancellor is chairman of the Chancellor's Board which 
officially makes the highest policy decisions. The Board includes 
eight men, in addition to the Chancellor, and its composition indicates 
the kinds of priorities and commitments the reorganization emphasized. 
Five of the members are the chairmen of the five Faculty Planning 
Boards (see Figure 1), while the remaining three members are appointed 
by the government and usually represent industrial and commercial 
interests. At first glance it might appear that the faculty would 
have controlling power on such a board, but that is only because 
the title "Faculty Planning Board** is misleading. These boards are 
so constituted that the professors are actually in a slight minority. 
Even though five of the nine members of the Chancellor's Board are 
from these academic planning boards, there is no assurance that the 
chairmen will be academic men; indeed, the statistical chances are 
great that they will not be academics. The professors typically have 
four seats for which the faculties themselves nominate candidates, 
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Fig. 1. Th^c formal structure of higher education in Sweden. 
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but at least five other seats and sometimes more, are held by govern- 
ment appointment and represent a combination of public authorities, 
Industrial or commercial employers, and Individuals expected to act 
In the public Interest. 

A statement from the office of the Chancellor (Swedish 
Universities, 1966) about the activities of the two sets of boards 
gives us a sense of the Interplay In the roles of the boards; note 
also the equivalent uses of the terms "professor" and "Institution": 

The systeAi for budgetary requests Is that 
the Institutions (professors) first work 
out their proposals. These are treated 
In the faculty. The budgetary requests 
of the faculties are passed to the ■ 
Faculty Planning Boards. Before the 
Board of the Office of the Chancellor 
decides the proposal which are to be 
passed on to the government, the Faculty 
Planning Boards make a detailed survey 
of the proposals and give their views 
about the requests of the faculties (at 
?4ll Instances the Planning Boards -have to 
analyze the priority problems). 

The statement Indicates just how Important the reorganization of the 

Chancellor's Office was to the faculties. An appointee of the 

government, the Chancellor now acts to process and screen such things 

as budgetary requests to the government. Consequently, an Institute 

In the university may request money to support ten new staff members 

and later discover that the request that finally goes before the 

government committee on such matters Is actually for only three staff 

members. Such Instances have commonly occurred (Hogre Utblldnlng och 

Forsknlng , 1967-68) . 
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As Figure 1 shows, the Faculty Planning Boards represent 
board divisions of the academic fields in higher education, Usinp. 
the designations common in the United States, one finds separate 
representation for the humanities, the natural sciences, and the social 
sciences. In addition, the medical and the technical sciences 
(various engiueerin^ fields) have their own planning boards. 

The Chancellor acts both as an initiator of reform and change 
and as a screener and mediator of problems and strains. Cast in 
either role, he is perceived as a threat and an enemy to the old 
academic establishment. His primary loyalty, as perceived by tne 
professors, is to the government, and from where they sit, all they 
can see is the Chancellor's role as hatchet man on budget and 
personnel requests. 

The Chancellor himself sees his role as mediator of diverse 
Interests while he gives direction to the larger course of the 
universities. He is concerned with processing through the university 
system the skilled technicians to perform the tasks to which the 
government gives priority. The position <:alls for a man who will act 
as "Captain of the Bureaucracy," who will operate a "multiversity" 
service station for the entrenched interests of the existing social 
order (Kerr, 1963), This view of the Chancellor's role is dramatized 
by the kir.. 5 of things he and the Chancellor's Board believe can go 
OTong with the university system. Their conceptualization of problems 
takes the form of lines of efficiency or inefficiency, interruption in 
the movement of student through the system, unpredictable jerks and 
jolts in student training, or supplying too few students and faculty for 
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the more vital disciplines. In the Chancellor's Office, one does not 
hear rhetoric about the humanizing function of the university that 
is -so^-typical of those in parallel administrative posts in the 
United States. 

The change in the Chancellor's Office in 1962 brought about a 
different kind of confrontation between the academic men and the 
government. One might conjecture that any issue which the Chancellor 
chose to take up for the purpose of suggesting changes in the way 
professors had been doing things would meet with resistance. So it 
was with a small problem which otherwise seems to be a trivial issue. 
Students in Sweden must pass six units of work in variously arranged 
fields in order to obtain their first academic degree, the fil. kand. 
roughly the equivalent of a B.A. Formally, one unit should be taken 
each semester, so that three years should suffice to fulfill the 
requirements for the degree.' However, most students take at least 
four years, and many take five to get this degree~although the length 
of time varies by field and department, and students in physics take 
less time than students studying languages, for example. Indeed, 
students studying the English language take an averags of three 
semesters to pass one unit (Hogre UtbildninK och Forskning , 1967-b8) 
It is this practice which produced the problem. 

The Chancellor decided that this period was far too long, 
that something must be wrong with instruction methods and 
examinations in English for students to be so unnecessarily delayed. 
He began to put pressure on the professors of English to change 
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th' requlremente and the curriculum ao that studentH could obtain unit 
credit for their course work in a period more in line with the 
standard or recommended time. The student union agreed that changes 
were required, but a professor at one of the universities was 
infuriated at what he called meddlesome intrusion into his institute. 
He argued publicly (in the press) that the issue was, standards of 
performance, that students, had to meet the standards above all. If 
it took three semesters for one unit, then that was the way it was to 
be, but he would not compromise one inch on the Issues of competence, 
achievement, and excellence. He then stated that YiZ would resign 
hifl professorship before he allowed such an intrusion into the 
academic affairs of his department. The student union at the 
university immediately dispatched a statement to the Chancellor's 
Office, requesting that the Chancellor accept the professor's 
resignation forthwith. The requirements ultimately were changed and 
this attests to the power of the alliance between the student union 
and the Chancellory. 

Hindrances to the intellectual freedom of the academic man 
in the United States are best understood by pointing to forces outside 
the university; in Sweden, such hindrances are primarily explained 
by the structure of life within the academic community. Conversely, 
the rich climate of academic freedom and the individual integrity 
of students and faculty members in Sweden derives from sources 
external to the university, while in the United States they are more 
likely to be based in the comparatively liberal atmosphere and 
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structure of university departments. 

Tn Swedish universities, the stru(*ture of authority in 
academic life can appropriately be likened to a feudal aristocracy, 
although within a sinr;le department a monarchy metaphor is perhaps 
more appropriate. A single professor guides the destiny of his 
own department. True enough, he may chose to run his institute 
democratically, in a laissez-faire way, or in an authoritarian 
manner, buJ: there should be no misreading of the fact that it is 
his choice. Unlike his American counterpart, the Swedish professor 
has historically faced relatively little threat that his position, 
authority, or the direction of his' academic-political interests 
would be challenged by forces outside of acadftmia. The worst he 
can expect, if he pursues his favorite projects, is to have his 
department's funds reduced. 

In a Renaissance world, it made sense to arrange intellect- 
ual life around a Renaissance man. Vlhen philosophy was at the 
center of the academic disciplines some three centuries ago, when 
a learned man's grasp could pretend to encompass the whole of the 
major ideas of his own and related fields, the knowledgeable 
professor with select disciples and apprentices was an appropriate 
model. But specialization is now so great that, for example, 
experimental psychologists and personality theorists cannot speak 
to each other with an assumption of each other's comprehension of 
their respective specialized research. ITie Renaissance has long 
since passed, and it is folly to continue to use a structure of 
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education that depends upon the generalizing breadth of a single 
man. He may exist, bur. he Is a rarity in this age. So the Swedish 
professor is an anachronism, a specialist with limited scope within 
his field, who sits in .iudgment upon a whole institute containing 
specialists outside his area of interest, if not his competence. 
The professor of economics who is an economic historian finds hlnself 
judging the doctoral dissertation of the econometrician— or more 
likely, excluding econometric interests from his institute altogether. 
The professor of physics who obtained his education prior to the 
beginning of tne atomic age finds himsell: judging or excluding atomic 
specialists and specialties. 

The danger of such a system is both obvious and subtle. It 
is obvious that students and nontenured faculty are in fear of 
committing the grave error of not being in what is considered the 
"right" specialty. There are more subtle consequences in the 
corrosion and corruption of the intellectual clinate that can be 
traced to the outward suppression of tnis insidious fear. 

Further, while the system of a single professor for a few 
select students was workable when there were only a few score 
students in a department, the development of a more- egalitarian 
society in Sweden has swept aside old notions of the one-to-one 
apprenticeship and the tutorial relationship, l-he ratio of 
students to professors- now is often more than 75 to one, and the 
professor flees students and teaching as much as research grants 
allow. 
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There are approxinately j5U regular appointments to the 
position of "lektor" in Sweden (H^Rrj^JJtbiW^^^^ 
1967-68, p. 22). These are teaching posts, and they carry tenure. 
However, there are some ooy "extra iektors" who are appointed 
temporarily from term to term to meet the demands of increased 
student enrollment. These extra Iektors have no tenure because 
they are rehired only from year to year. Enrollment in Swedish 
universities has been on a dramatic upsurge in the last two decades, 
so these extra Iektors ordinarily need not worry about their 
positions being jeopardized by a dropping off of students. (In the 
event of such a development, they would lose their positions, while 
the tenured Iektors' jobs are not dependent upon enrollment.) 
Nonetheless, chey can formally be fired at the end of any given 
year if for some reason the institute or department would like to 
relieve them of their posts. 

There are some 40,000 hours of "lektor time" in the Swedish 
universities. Those in lektor positions, both regular and temporary 
appointments, make up only half of this time. Therefore, depart- 
ments hire graduate assistants who are studying for advanced de- 
grees to fill these ^osts. As might be imagined, there is hardly 
any security in these positions because they are combined with 
student status. 

llhile it appears^ at least on paper, that Swedish university 
instructors have economic security independent of their professors, 
roost in fact are quite dependent Upon being In the professors' 
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rood j»rncos. Tlifs situation produces an unfortTinnto consequence 
for the froodon to rliooso one's lntel]ectunl prohlens, Onn 
jlJustrntlon; in a lancuajte clcpartmRnt at one of the Swedish 
universities, the professor has been concerned for the last few 
decades with philological and phonological problems in his subject 
la::guage. His specialty has been the fifteenth century, 
specifically the phonetic and adverbial usages of that century, 
Tne feudal structure of acadenic life is reflected in the content 
of nroblens, research, and teaching that have developed at every 
level of his departnent. The study, of literature as literature is 
de-enphasized to the point of exclusion. Those who would study the 
liternr>- content of the languag^i are. not only at a disadvantage— 
thoy are at a total loss. Doctoral dissertations revolve around 
such thenes as "The Increasing Frequency of the Preposition" and 
"Old Verbs with Latin Endings." Graduate students studying for 
a licentiate degree (a .?egree just below the .doctorate) produce 
theses oriented toward the sane structural and phonetic concerns; 
"Sounds and Symbols in the Works of. . and "/tudies in Early 
14th Century. . .Rolls." Undergraduate;; proceeding i:o the first 
acadenic degree are also required to wite research papers on 
similar topics. Advanced undergraduates, although not completely 
restricted to fifteenth-century issues of word sounds, orient their 
intellectual endeavors toward the concept of languages which 
dominates the institute. Of course, advanced American students also 
sometines follow the work of their senior professors closely, but 
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the fact that an American language department has several professors 
means that students will have a chance to entertain alternatives and 
can carry on a dialogue about the values, virtues, vices, and short- 
comings of each intellectual approach. The department or institute 
has the greatest potential to develop vibrancy when various students 
from various specialties are continually confronted by alternative 
approaches which must be met, defended, or attacked on their own 
grounds . 

The American method of handling a larger number of students 
in tha university is to increase the number of professors who may 
contact and teach them. (American professors in major universities 
:typically shun teaching as much as Swedish professors do, but that 
is a different point.) Thus, if enrollment is tripled in an 
American department of sociology, there will be adjustments to 
hire more full professors of sociology. This practice is particu- . 
larly Important with graduate training, where the escape from 
teaching and guidance is less possible (and less desperatttxy 
sought). For one professor to handle all of the thirty doctoral 
candidates in his department would be an anomaly in the United 
States, but it viM become increasingly frequent in Sweden with the 
locked-in system oi one professor per institute. 

Inside the academic scene, American professors, sharing 
authority and power within a single academic discipline, 
maintain an intellectual climate that is, comparatively, a 
cauldron of exchange, criticism, and disagreement. Specialization 
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is still a danger to exchange, but it is nitipated by the enforced 
intimacy of othenasc recalcitrant acadenlc bedfellox7s. Tlie 
.ieonardy to a professor's freedom to pursue ideas and research is 
greater irom without than from x^ithin. Internally, the structure 
of the United States academic coirir.unity is relatively more conducive 
to dissent, argument, debate, and critical discussion. One man 
does not hold fornal and personal sway. It is possible for an 
American student to .qet caught in i cross fire between two 
opposing professors in the same department, but it is less likely 
that he will incur the wrath of a single authoritative power outside 
of vhich he has no recourse to redress his grievances. 

Tfie trouble in the United States arises because of the 
wav the rest of society relates to the academic nan and l:ow the 
academic man relates to the community. As has been noted in 
another 'context, Khe gap between the academic community and the 
remainder of society is much greater in the United States than in 
Sweden. This situation hai. resulted in suspicion and hostility 
between academics.and nonacademics. Academics are both generally 
excluded from the seats of political power and are also voluntary 
abstainers from such seats (fear of -contamination," "selling out," 
and co-optation runs high). 

The internal structure of control in the Swedish university, 
then— with vast authority invested in one man at the head of an 
institute— generally leads to a decreased latitude for faculty 
and students alike. In contrast, the internal structure of con- 
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trol of cfepnrtments In the American university — wltli many men slinr- 
Inj? the inteiiectual authority of their flfild — r>cnerniiy leads to 
Increased latitude for the interests and- expressions of faculty and 
students* 

With respect to external structure of control (that is, 
control by those who are not part of the university coninunity, but 
who would direct and pressure the university in one directon or 
another), Americans have cone to fear centralization and state 
control. They have come to equate cenSnralization and state control 
with the undermininr. of individual freedom and the invasion of 
privacy. In this rer>ard, it is interesting, to note that it is in 
America, not Sweden, where the private and personal lives of 
students have been most riRorousiy regulated, even to the hour , 
by deans of students. It is in America, not Sweden, -where 
investifjatinR committees pose periodic threats to faculty members 
with politically unorthodox views. It is in America where a 
faculty member of a prominent university has been -dismissed for 
advocacy of freer sexual expression, for example* Any observer of 
the American scene is familiar with such problems, and they are in 
no need of further elaboration (Brubacher & Rudy, 1952; Veysey, 
1965). It is important to point out, however, that in Sweden, with 
formal state control and centralization of all the universities 
throur>h the Ministry, Swedish professors and students cannot cite a 
sinplc case of the violation of academic freedom (from without) in 
the last thirty-five years* Indeed^ the only case even mentioned 
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in a sampio of nearly 8U Suedish professors from the whole country 
and overy discipline concerns an atheist who was appointed to a 
chair in theolop.y in the early L92()s— and the professor was finally 
.allowed to keep his chair. 

What is it about the Swedish situation, then, tnat allows 
a professor to participate in the political life "of his country, 
to become embroiled in political controversy, and yet to enjoy more 
immunity from external control (to possess more academic freedom) 
than his American counterpart? Part of the answer is contained in 
the question. The Swedish professor is more of a participant in the 
structure which orj^anises and controls his society. He is not an 
alien sittinp. on the perimeter of the structure, takinj^ pot shots 
and advocating dramatic changes in the social and political order, 
l£?L^L^.A?.Jl?J± JJ'/^^ He receives more deference 

from his community, commands more respect from men in government, 
and carrie^^ more prestige in his society. The reasons exist far 
back in the tr^^dition, and the tradition is grounded in the old 
elitist function of the university. Jiven as late as 196U, only 
two percent of the Swedish population aged 2b to bU had college 
dec^rees" (Tcmasson, 1965, p. 2x5). 

Sx^edish intellectuals differ from American intellectuals 
in two inportant respects. First, the Swedish intellectual 
participates more in the active political life of hxs society and 
is far more accepted and respected. In a recent national sample 
survey, the occupation which the Swedish people regarded as having the 
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i»rnatoat prostiRo was profossor .(Dovle^ 1969). Second, tho Swedish 
Intollocttial is dirnct.lv involved, to n def»ren that Is completelv 
I' foreign to'his American counterpart In the most important decision- 
mkinJ* in his societv. Academic men like Gunnar Myrdal and Bror 
Rexed have occupied innortant p.overnnent positions, while others 
are key advisers and policymakers; by participating in government, 
they gain the admiration of their colleagues. In America, just 
the opposite effect can he seen: the man from tae American acadenic 
comnunitv who tak^-: a government position is often derided by his 
former colleagues who believe he has sold out to vhe Establishment. 
He is regarder^ as contaminated bv his contact with seats of power, 
and he Is ridiculed for his abilitv to i.articipate successfully 
in the bureaucracv. Such men as Oalbraith, Bundv, Schlesinger, 
and Moynihan are regarded with increasing suspicion as long as thev 
remain in goverment positions. 

The status of the Swedish intellectual is not without its 
price, however. The toll of success, integration, and power can 
result in the lapse from an incisive critical stance. The American 
intellectual is more likely to be skeptical, critical, and more 
analytic precisely because he gets more reiection and hostility 
from his society. He has remained relatively ler^n and critical 
because his country takes him less seriously. True enough, fatter 
davs are here, and research grants, higher faculty salaries, and 
lucrative consulting posts have served to round the stomachs and 
dull the critiques of the American academic. Respect for his 
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position is also incrGnsint>, according to a recent updatinn of the 
National Opinion Research Center (NORC) survey, but it does not 
approach that accorded to the Swedish professor. The latter need 
only nake use of his title to receive all kinds of special treat- 
ment in the society-at-lar^e. 

The American intellectual community, without power and 
suspicious of those who wield it, has been relatively incapable oi 
affecting the course of political and social life in the United 
States. In Sweden, on the other hand, the Social Democrats have *~ \ 

been in power for more than 2b years. In no country outside the 
Soviet Union has a political party of the Left enjoyed such sustained 
control, and this has been larr,exy attributable to the ability of 
tho intellectuals to integrate into the government in various 
capacities as policymakers, advisors, and consultants. 

American intellectuals seem to have great difficulty in 
sustained political organization. Concerned with his own identity 
as an intellectual, he has ar almost compulsive aversion to those 
things which might let others identify him as noninteLleqtual. That 
is, he must demonstrate that he is not an organization man. 
Organization means meetings, meetings mean committees, and com-- 
nit tees mean collective or consensus reports and, often, trivia; 
all violate the sense of personal v/orth of a self-conscious man 
of ideas. 

Yet, far more than his Swedish counterpart, the American 
intellectual possesses a sense of community. He has a much greater 



-feeling of how far apart he and the typical businessman are In 
values, thoughts, and world-view. The mutual antagonisms of the 
business and the intellectual worlds produce for the latter a 
strong sense of a separate identity." He can feel comfortable only 
in the presence of his o^^ -kind, and he complains that others will 
not even begin to accept the assumptions that he takes for granted. 
Serious literature, enduring music, and political persuasion are 
the shibboleths, and. they are rather good ones. That is not so in 
Sweden, l^ere the businessman may be a concert-goer or a Strindberg 
savant, and he may even wear a beard. And if the badges and symbols 
of men of affairs and business shade over into what Americans re- 
gard as the property and propriety of the angry and rebellious, it 
is eq..ally true that the European intellectual is himself less 
prone to a standard "uniform" to display his status as an intel- 
lectual, and he can don his dark blue suit, white shirt and tie 
without shame, guilt, or apprehension about his self-conception. 

SWEDISH PROFESSORS 

In the spring of 1967, I supervised a study of a select 
sample of 79 Swedish professors. Approximately 16 professors at 
each of the five universities were interviewed for an extended 
period by trained Swedish interviewers. The professors were 
selected ro as to represent all of the various faculties in rough 
proportion to their population at the university. i„e questions 
that were asked dealt with current problems and issues in the 
Swedish University system, ranging from views on the satellite 
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system of new subsidiary affiliated universities developing in the 
outlying areas to views about the role of the Chancellor in 
Stockholm. The central purpose of the study was to determine the 
professors' views,, attitudes, and strategies on the general matter 
of erosion (or increase) of their traditional authority. In the 
. following discussion, data about Swedish professors are drawn from 
this study. 

The Swedish professor is caught in an interesting dilemma. 
On the one hand, he comes out of an old traditional elitist system 
that was small and manageable. Typically, he would like the system 
to, remain as it was. He usually resents the great influx of students 
that has resulted since 1-960 from the gymnasium reform. On the 
other hand, he may feel envy when he sees that his own institute 
or discipline is not growing, or is not receiving money or favors 
fror. the government, while others are tripling and quadrupling 
staff in order to handle large numbers of students. For example, 
the number of students studying for "ett i.ttyg" in sociology went 
from less than to more than 1,000 in thi. two decades from 1949 
to 1969. For the conservative philosophy .^ofessor, this develop- 
ment is often seen as a threat; and even thcu»h some part of him 
wants to return to the small and intimate setting of 1949, he 
argues vehemently for more staff and larger classrooms and more 
space for his own institute. 

As in any university, the control of appointments to the 
faculty is an important indication of the location of power. 
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Formally, the professor is appointed by the King or the government. 
In fact, when a chair opens up at one of the universities—due to 
illness, resignation, or death—many factors come into play to 
determine the chair's new occupant, and none of these factors 
concern the King. First, there is the matter of competence as 
defined by one's professional peers. Several an«ong those who have 
established such professionally acknowledged competence apply for 
the vacant post. The government, through the Ministry of Education, 
appoints a review board to make a decision as to who the new profes-^ 
sor should be. To avoid a political situation like that facing the 
College of Cardinals in the Roman Catholic Church, this review 
board is usually heavily weighted with those already holding profes- 
sorial appointments in the particular field at the other four 
diversities; members of the final selection board are ineligible 
for membership on the review board. At this point, subtle politi- 
cal factors are involved. In very few cases is excellence so 
clearly a matter of consensus that agreement can be reached on 
which of the five most eminent men is the most deserving. Intel- 
lectual orientation, school of thought, and other considerations 
become important when all of the candidates are judged to be 
competent. But, in any case, the review board, dominated by those 
who are already professors, chooses the new professor. 

Professors in Sweden establish their professional compe- 
tence the same as professors elsewhere — by research and scholarly 
publication. Thus, Swedish professors are very likely to come 
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fron tha ranks of the "clocents/' the professional researc:*; apppolnt 
mcnts. A universitv "lektor" (lecturer) may have spoMC too nuch of 
his tine lecturinft .to publish mtich, a situation tliat is quite 
familiar in American universities. In Sweden, research appointment 
carry no academic tenure, and a docent is normaiiv appointed for 
only six years. As a result of a recent universltywide reform, 
effected by the government and the Chancellor's Office, however, 
the university lektor can now have tenure. This d evelopment is 2n 
indication of how the government directly affects the university 
structure. 

The professor has a hand in appointing* lektors, docents, 
and all other members of the staff of his department. Despite his 
ambivalent feelinjTs about increases in enrollment, he usually 
argues for more money so that he can see his staff grow. However, 
he would prefer to see new appointments detemined not by the nun- 
ber of students but by the kind and quantity of research going on 
or needede For example, most of the professors in this study said 
that, while they believed that the number of, students determined 
allocation of funds for appointments, they would preter that this 
criterion was less important than research requirements. 

In any event, Swedish professors tend to viev; the actual 
appointments of academic personnel in their departments as* their 
legitimate prerogative. Only seven percent said that the appoint- 
ments should be made by an administrator who is nut himself an 
academic man, and well over three-quarters expressed the view that 
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the professor himself should make such additions and deletions from 
his staff as he savr the need for and judged the competence of. 

This is one of the nany areas in which the Chancellor's 
Office and the Swedish student union fir(d themselves In natural 
alliance against the conservative professors. 

Attempts by the Chancellor's Office to nlvo f»reater emphasis 
to teaching are frequently opposed by the professors, but on two 
very distinct grounds. First, because the Chancellor is nc^ civil 
servant, a government official, and not an academic man as he wr.s 
prior to 1962, almost any chanr.e which he proposes will Tveet with 
substantial opposition. There are those who see directs es from 
the Chancellor's Office as eu roachments upon the traditional pre- 
roftatives of the professor, and even when the substance of the cha.ip.c 
miftht othen^ise be acceptable, some traditionalists anonp the 
faculties will oppose, on principle , the Chaiicellor 's intrusion 
into affairs of "their" institutes. Thus, the attempt to emphasize 
teaching, its role in the university, the trainin/:: of lecturers, and 
so forth, are often regarded with hostility and suspicion on grounds 
quite independent of the merit of' the case. 

Secondly, there is a substantive disagreement between the 
research scholar and the htimanlst about the relative importance 
of rewarding excellent research and excellent teaching. As in the 
Unitec. States, the reward system is always argued about as if 
there were a choice only betx^een on(? or the other. Seldom does 
the rhetoric allow for the possibility of systematic rewards for 



excellence In either or both. Research scholars feel that prcrao- 
tions based upon teaching will be made at the expense of promoting 
good researchers. Tliose who would place greater emphasis on 
teaching are wary of the inqperialistic attitudes of the researchers. 

There seem to be no complaints in Swedish academic circles 
about abridgements of academic freedom. Lecturers, professors, 
researchers, students, and administrative officials are very much 
in agreement that the curriculum and the personnel are not in 
danger of being intruded upon by political forces oat.9ide the 
university in an attempt to bend the university in a given politi-- 
cal direction. This attitude can be explained by two very different 
sets of circumstances, one external to the university, one internal. 

Externally, three factors combine to give the Swedish 
university a good deal of relative autonomy in developing the 
curriculum and staffing the faculty. First, there is a general 
acceptance of the dominant role of expertise as the only legitimate 
grounds for intrusion. Thus, experts in any given field are thought 
to know most and best about how research and teaching should be done 
in that field. There is no counterpart to the American popular 
notion of the superiority of "horse sense" or "comroon sense," along 
with attendant suspicion of the expert or intellectual, 

Second, there is a class bias that selects Swedish pro- 
fessors from the upper social classes, and this comtines with the 
acquiescence to expertise in a very subtle but. profound way to give 
sustenance to the authority of the professor. 
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And third, there Is the traditional structure of Swedish 
acadenia, with its remarkable decentralization of authority to local 
institutes, which makes it very difficult to hold a central admin- 
istrator accountable — as. one might hold a Dean of Faculties in the 
United States accountable. Significantly, Swedish professors, who 
are a part of the Swedish Establishment, are less likely than 
Americans to engage in research and teaching that external forces 
would find terribly upsetting. 

IJhen we turn to the set of internal conditions that mitigate 
against complaints about violations of academic freedom, the 
picture is muddier but more directly oppressive. Since the professor 
has such a large amount of power, economic and social, nany have 
cone to accommodate to it and to accept this authority as natural. 
Consequently, Swedish academics are less likelv than American aca- 
demics to feel that certain limitations upon their freedom of move- 
ment and choice are violations of academic freedom. If a profes- 
sor has a particular interest and the whole institute's character 
is governed by this interest, the situation is regarded as pala- 
table partly because it is regarded as normal. 

Despite those features of the Swedish professor's politics, 
class, and academic life that would lead an Anerican observer to 
characterize him as conservative, he is far more likely than his 
American counterpart to engage in and condone the radical activity 
of a strike. In this sense, Swedish faculties are much clearer 
about their work situation and work relationships than are faculties 
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In the Ignited States* 

Almost all schools in Sweden are public, and thus almost all 
teachers, from elementary grades through the university, are employed 
by the government. The teachers are unionized, however, and they 
bring a strong voice to policy matters and negotiations tor working 
conditions- and salaries. Most teachers (perhaps 90 percent) beyond 
the seventh year of instruction belong to a union (SACO) . l -cause 
of the historic prestige and status. accorded to academics who teach 
at the gymnasiums and universities in Sweden, SACO must be described 
as more than simply a white-collar union. The class academics 
represent in this society Is not "petty bourgeois" but close 
to the top of the professional world. 

The government is — and has been for the last twenty-five 
years—the Social Democrats. The left wing of that party is 
vociferously Socialist, while the right wing is to the left of the 
American Democratic party in its position on welfare, government 
controls, etc. As we have already mentioned, the Swedish Board of 
Education informed the faculties, in the summer of 1966, that the 
recent changes in the school system would necessitate a prolonging 
of the work year, more hours of instruction, and more pay. SACO 
agreed to the matter of more pay, but nothing else. The govern- 
ment later claimed that it thought it had an agreement on all of 
the terms, and when the school year started and SACO balked at the 
other terms, the government balked on the increased pay. SACO 
threatened a strike for late September, but nothing came of it~ 
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not even serious discusssion amon^ SACO's membership, who were 
lethargic, disinterested, and convinced thnt po.ople just don't do 
stich things. In early .October, 196«, however, SACO called for and 
effected. a point strike In the fields of mathematics, statistics, 
English, and physics. The strategy was designed to hit where the 
government would feel most vulnerable. The strike began in these 
four fields, affecting thousands of pupils from the seventh grade 
through the universities. SACO boasted of a strike fund of 
approximately six million dollars, and it could pay the striking 
teachers their full salaries at a cost of 40U,UOU dollars per month 
for a long enough time to give the union a negotiating advantage. 

The government responded with a retaliatory measure. They 
locked out all SACO members from the schools for several days. 
\iJhiio the union could pay a small number of teachers indefinitely 
from its strike fund, it could not manage to pay 20,000. 

But SACO had other resources. It started out as a teacher's 
union, but it came to include many other professionals and civil 
servants, as well. In retaliation for the lockout, SACO called for 
a general strike of all its workers. 

There was an angry group of left-liberal intellectuals with- 
in SACO who were at variance with the tenor of the group and its 
interests. These intellectuals were firmly committed to the Social 
Democrats, and some of them were in the left wing already mentioned. 
They wanted SACO to scale down its demands on salary, arguing that 
the members were already privileged enough. 
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Most SACO npnl.firs wnro thoniHO.I vpr oniicr apathetic nr .iRnln.st: 
the first point strikG. Th^y we.rn RolnR about their dally tasks not 
at all efiRar.ed In the union's problei^s. Manv of then were even 
delinquent In payinp their duej;, and they certainly took no interest 
in union neetlnr.s and union policy. (The professionals' tendency to 
oligarchy is no less pronounced than in blue-collar unions.) Sjid- 
denly, at that point when the conflict assuned such proportions as 
to affect their lives— indeed, to drastically affect their lives— 
thev stormed into union meetings, sone to protest SACO's politics, 
some to protest the strike as an idea, sone just to register a 
protest. 

Rut despite the fact that there was a maiorltv of individ- 
ual sentinent annlnst the strike, the strike was considered 
Inevitable. The r.fineral public in Sweden was hostile to SACO and 
the strike in the same way that Americans are ap.alnsc anvthlnr. that 
"harms little children." To the two elements o<= individual :nenbars' 
sentiment and the public feellnr. against the strike, vie must add 
tlie effect of the r.overnnent lockout. If people were against the 
strike, they were more stronplv opposed to the lockout. Yet, once 
a^ain, they conceived of the problem in terns of inevitabilities. 

Finally, the development of a potentially more general 
strike was threatened. Rut there was such universally strong 
personal and individual hostilltv and resentment to a larger strike 
that any analysis centering unon individuals as units of action is 
doomed to confusion. With the exception of fornalistlc statements 
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t)v SACO's top ornanizntional hierarchy, there was almost no expres- 
sion in any forni or in nnv forum thnt favored the. r.cnerai strike. 

The lockout lastoci onlv a fow davs, and the general strike, 
of course, never came off. Nep.otiations began, the crisis was 
averted, and both sides were able to leave the scene claiming 
partial' victory. 

There is one final issue here which deserves special 
attention, however. The strike as a weapon ha« historically been 
anathema to the conservative, privileged, or rightist political 
groups in a societv. Tlie argument against the strike by these 
f<rcans has generally taken the form of a generic dismissal of the 
whole idea of the legitimacy of the strike in bargaining. However, 
the right wing in Sweden favored this strike. The conservative 
newspaper, the Svenska DagBladet ^ Kupported SACO's eJt forts to 
obtain higher salaries by this method . Tlie situation was unique. 
By supporting a strike against the governpient, the right wing gave 
some considerable measure of confirmation to the very Marxian 
analysis of selective support of economic interests which they 
otherwise deny. That is, the strike Wc-^s suddenly legitimate when 
it was used to further the economic interests of those with whom 
one was aligned. The Ipft wing, meanwhile, turned out to support 
the strikebreakers. 

One of the more remarkable findings of the study of 79 
Swedish professors was that more than two-thirds of them stated 
that they supported the strike as a weapon in negotiations with the 
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government or with any employer. If we contrast this view with the 
attitudes of American professors on the role of a strike In negoti- 
ations with administrators or boards of governors, we can see the 
Importance of the role of faculty organization. Professors in 
universities in the United States that a^e counterparts to the 
Swedish universities avoid unionism and generally believe it to be 
unprofessional. The American professor is more likely to see him- 
self as an isolated atom whose individual professional destiny is 
determined by his individual effort and achievement (as indicated 
by his research and publications, for instance). His potential 
geographical and social mobility in the academic world is certainly 
much greater than that of the Swedish academic man, and this advan- 
tage serves as another of the many American harriers to collecti- 
vization and the creation of organizations for collective bargain- 
ing. 

At the new university, Umea, we can observe the purer form 
interplay between ideology, control, and structure.* Where immed- 
iate and decisive planning for explosive growth is built into the 
necessities of the educational enterpirse, it is clearer and 
more readily seen how the priorities get translated into real 
structures. At Umea, it happened that the faculties of the natural 
sciences were shored up before the humanities faculties were. 



*Established in 1963 as a full university, Umea had begun as a^ 
school of dentir.try in 1955. However, it was not until 1966 that 
most of the present faculty were installed. 
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Tho.ro nro. conflicting, oxplanntlons anonp. mambern of the administra- 
tion as to \7hnthor thin reflected n deliberate poljcv doclalon or 
t%»h(*ther It was a fortuitous devolopTncnt that just as easily could 
have unraveled in the opposite way. One is left with a strong 
impression that the p,overnment decided that the society needed the 
natur.il sciences more urgently than the humanities, that the 
demand for trained mathematicians and technicians in Sweden 
exceeded the demand for language scholars. Thus, in 1967, the 
physics, mathematics, and chemistry departments were already grow- 
ing, while no professor had yet been appointed to head the institutes 
of Ceman, French, or F.nglish. 

One way to dctcmtne what a people regard as their primary 
and most Important needs Is to observe the way priorities are 
assigned at old and established institutions, even though the issue 
is sometimes clouded by the force of traditional hwibits that are at 
odds with urgencies that are presently felt. Uppsala University, 
established in 1477, has a set of practices rooted 500 years deep in 
the soil of tradition. At Uppsala, academic men can strengthen their 
arguments for resistance to change by invoking this tradition. They 
can'^argue that while to change is perhaps to increase efficiency, it 
is to destory something more valuable in a university — its unique 

quality, its character, its essence. 

o 

But at Ilmea, there is no tradition. Professors there are 
confronted by a situation that is new and rootless, and they must 
persuade the hardheaded, ,age-of-reason central administrators of the 
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value of thpir rcqufists. At Uppaaln, for example, ench department 
has Its oxm 1 aborntorle.s , equipment-, nml facnitle«. Indeed, each 
Institute which enr.ac.es In experimentation with animals has Its own 
stable for then and its own caretakers. A more rational or effi- 
cient system, the Unea professors may argue, would he to centralize 
equipment and facilities that the various Institutes use in common. 
The Uppsala professors are against a new system, of course, because 
thinjts have not been done that way In the past. Rut the Unea pro- 
fessors do not feel bound by the Uppsala tradition.* 

Unsa began centralizing its facilities from the start. Or- 
ganic chemists and microbiologists often work with the same kind of 
equlpmnt, and rationality and efficiency won the argument. Although 
there was resistance by some of the academic men who were trained 
under different circumstances, it was difficult to confront reason 
with tradition at Um.ja. Still, academic men at Une? have been 
trained at the more traditional universities elsewhere in Sweden, 
and they have brought with them a certain sense of how things ought 
to be. Consequently, when the administration makes attempts at 
innovations, there is resistance among some of the oldliners. 

The Chancellor's Office would like to see Umea become a uni- 



Because the primary purpose is to contrast the general ideoiogv 
and aporoaches between Swedish and American higher educational control 
we do not want to focus a great deal of attention on those differences' 
that exist between various Swedish universities. Umea is contrasted 
with Uppsala only for the purpose of illustrating how certain ideolo- 
gioa] issues are purer In the new and developing institution. 
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versity with particular specialties and expertise in those features 
of life peculiar to. the far northern climate in which Umea is located. 
In the scholarly study of cultural life, for example, Umea has been 
encouraged to establish a chair in the Lapp language,- perhaps devel- 
oping an Institute for anthropological studies of Lapp culture in 
general. The administration would also like to see the natural life 
sciences specialize in the particular and peculiar features of life 
around Umea. Chairs in zoology, for example, might take special 
interest in problems of hibernation. 

But here one encounters the resistance of the academics 
trained elsewhere. They would prefer to have their disciplines 
rootfid in strong central tradition because they fear that problem 
research in specialized areas might give some justification to 
a charge that Umea is a second-class university serving second-class 
interests. 
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STUDENTS AND GOVERNANCE; 
THE COMPARISON AND THE MODEL* 



It Is possible to identify two dominant views of the proper 
role of students at American universities. One view is summarized 
by Hook (1965) in the phrase "the right of students is the right 
to learn"; the second view asserts the right of students to parti- 
cinnte in university governance (brann^ 1967; Robertson, 1967; 
Sttidv Commission on University Governance, 1968). Many who hold 
tlic second view feel that such participation -should not be limited 
to extracurrictilar matters. They demand student involvement in 
tlie formulation of educational policy and student participation 
in decisions on the nr ire and direction of the university Itself. 

}{\ich of the debate on this issue appears to be premature — 



^Several sections of this chapter have appeared in somewhat dif- 
ferent form in the Encyclopedia of Educatic . as "The Student Role 
in the Authoritv System of Higher Education," by T.F. Lunsford and 
T'. Duster (1971). The sections are: "The American Student and 
University Governance"; "Authority Structure of the American 
University"; "Past Practices and Conceptions of Student Decision- 
making"; "New Demands for A Greater Student Voice"; "The New 
Militancy among Blacl; Students"; and "White Radical Students." 
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not bocause the debate categorically rejects or affirms student 
rights, but because another Issue must be raised and resolved .be- 
fore meaninnful discussion can proceed. The question of whether or 
not students should hf: directly represented In the governing 
councils of the university can be answered more fully after discus- 
sion of wlietlier there are Important differences of interests between 
students and those \A\o now govern. If there are important differ- 
ences, we can then turn to the question of whether the student 
Interests should have representation. 

In the United States both faculty and administrators have 
typically denied or minimized the presence of separate and conflict- 
ing student Interests. Faculty members have taken i.t for granted 
that what is good for them is good for students, and administrators, 
with a professional proclivity for accommodation, have been as 
much committed to an Ideology of harmony of interests as the 
fapnitv. The univer^^lty ±s viewed either as a voluntary scholarly 
community or as a rav.lonal bureaucracy, but rarely as a conflict 
model (Lunsford, 1068). 

This chapter w»lll ejcamlne these matters more clnsely. 

SYSTEM REWARDS AND THE INTERESTS OF FACULTY AND ADMINISTRATION 

To speak of tlie "Interests of the faculty" does not neces- 
sarily imply that the faculty is a simple homogeneous group. 
Tliere is great dlversltv, with clear differences, for example, both 
within and between th<> engineering, law, and medical faculties and 
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the humanities and social science" faculties nbout the role of 
tcnchinp., relations between faculty and students, and other 
matters. However, the major drift of rewards that accrue 
to the faculty has been in one direction, arid this drift 
affects the professors of art, music, drama, classical languages, 
and medieval English no less than it affects the professors 
of physics, engineering, and microbiology. Every commentator 
on the scene agrees that the system rewards go to the specialist 
and researcher, not to the generalist and teacher. This 
situation is to be contrasted with the notion of personal rewards, 
since a professor can surely obtain a great deal of personal 
satisfaction from having his teaching well received by bright 
and enthusiastic students. Indeed, he may get personal 
satisfaction from doing an excellent bit of research and 
having it published in a major journal in his field. But 
those who are part of a social system tend to be most 
responsive to si'ccess as it is defined in that system. Thus 
I will argue that it is legitimate to speak of the "interests 
of the faculty" to the degree that we can identify a major 
system of rewards. 

Occasional mavericks aside, the faculty at most large 
American universities share very definite career concerns. These 
have to do with such prosaic matters as promotion, success in one's 
field, and tenure on the job— three matters that revolve around the 
single and simple measure of one's publication records. There is 
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nothing ne.v in thii clinrncteri;5atlon of the ma1or moflern university 

po.q.qossed and <ll8troflsc<l bv the puhlicntion devil who in Im- 
patient with those elenents of life which get In the way of puh- 
lishine — students and teachin^t. The situation has reached the 
point, however, where a faculty recruiter can openly try to lure a 
prospective colleague to his canpus with an inviting wink and a 
renark that "he hadn't seen an undergraduate in two years." (My own 
experience confirms this statement: Iflien I had just finished my 
.graduate training, I was interviewed by a recruiter from a major 
university, who explicitly used this argument as a lure from one 
professional to another.) There is nothing new in either the public 
rhetoric which deplores this condition or the public practice of 
rewarding it with the Nobel prize (or its equivalent in other 
disciplines), while for scores of reasons, no such parallel is 
imaginable on the teaching side of the profession. 

In the abstract, of course, good research and good teaching 
are not incompatible, and there is a widely shared belief that in 
some fields one cannot be a good teacher unless he is a good 
researcher. The argument can be misleading, however, for some take 
it to mean that because there is not necessarily incompatibility 
there is no problem. If incentives and rewards for research and 
teachinft were more equal, the balance in the emphasis and efforts 
of the faculty would be more even. But since all of the system 
rewards are on the research side, heterogeneity among the faculty 
Is rendered less Important for determining the direction in which 
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-.'iciilrv in '»iMitM-;W h:\^ Ucon novln^ ami will ho novlnf*. 

Hint o<" vUo ;i<lninistraMon? Can v;o f^noak of itn "inter- 
osts"" Tho. adnini.stration ift, in one so.nse, more hono(>cncous than 
the faciilr.v ami, in another, norn heterogeneous. It is more homo- 
geneous in that all administrators are enplaned in a hureaucratic 
work situation that has as its central tasl: tlie nanagenent of the 
affairs of others in the university. There is little roon for the 
eccentric, and t'lero is little reward for innovation* The organi- 
zation nan is a noro likely fi^^iire in adninistration than any place 
else in the nnlvorsltv. At the sane tine, the administration is 
noro horerori^nou.s than the faculty hecause of the clearlv different 
"clar.so.s" of persons in the hureaucracv. Even the post junior 
^"nonl tv nonher is rec»arded as a collca<?uo bv the nost senior nen- 
her, and the junior nenher nay enytajte the senior n'^t^^o^ an 
intellectual equal (indeed, inferior) in the discourse of his ox^n 
^ield~or in politics, the arts, life. That is not so in admnis- 
tration. There, status and conmunication lines carry more clearly 
wit!! the office. Lox/er echelon adninistrators act as if they are 
a di^'ferent social breed £ron the clerical x;orkers, and neither 
lunches with such persons as the division heads, the deans, the 
assistant deans, or the special assistants to the chancellors and 
presidents. 

Still, it serves an analytic purpose to talk of "the 
adrninistration and its interests" as a general phcnonenon capable 
of hclncr identified and isolated fron the students and the faculty 
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alone vorv innortnnt linos. JuHt aR tho orp:anizntton of rewards 
for thft faculty prodticcs for then a donlnant interest In ptiMlshln;t, 
so there is a dominant reference point of rewards for administration. 
In a bureaucracy, the most certain path to promotion and ort^aniza- 
tional success is connliance with the orders of one's line superior. 
The rewards; go to that riy;ht combination of the ability to follow 
orders and to work efficiently, and to do both with the proper 
attitude. The structure of authority makes the administrator 
responsible to those at the top who make decisions. Those decisions 
reflect the view that the university ought to be run in an efficient, 
productive, low-cost^ well-orpanized, and moral manner (Beck, 1947; 
Duster, 1067). 

Given the direction in which the two are now moving, I see 
no fundamental or systematic interest conflict between faculty and 
administration. The two groups operate in different spheres that 
intersect occasionally, but the reward system for one is not the 
obverse side of the reward system for the other. They have, for 
the most part, very significantly different interests, though they 
may occasionally conflict over matters of resource allocation, 
priority, and the like. 

However, to the extent that the faculty moves further and 
further along the road toward increasing careerism, professional- 
ism, and specialization, conflicts will be fewer and fewer. For 
example, the administrator is accountable to his superiors in the 
line organization of his bureaucracy. This preoccupation with 
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accountability orients him toward the faculty and students in such a 
way that he is concerned with clear products—the number of Woodrow 
Wilson Fellows, the proportion of students who enter graduate school, 
the number of journal articles, etc. If the faculty has the same 
•'interest" in seeing, this proportion high (as would a faculty of 
careerists), then conflict in this whole area is mitigated. Of course, 
some faculty hold a primary view of education as a broadening, human- 
izing experience. In such cases it is difficult to account for success 
in clear, empirical, and precise terms. For example, an important 
reformist document by a student-faculty committee at Berkeley, the 
Report of the Study Commission on University Governance (1968) , has 
this to say about the subject: 

The inertia of our institutions and our lack 
of a rooted tradition of educational innovation 
have had a paradoxical result: they have led to a 
brave and unwarranted complacency, as though the= 
campus truly believed its official rhetoric that 
this is a 'great university,' the peer of any 
institution of higher learning in the world. We 
are skeptical, however, that a count of Nobel 
prize winners, the high national rating of grad- 
uate departments, or the presence of a distin- 
guished faculty provide conclusive measures of 
a university's greatness. ITiese attributes do 
not in themselves represent a university's ulti- 
mate goals, but rather means toward achieving 
them. In our view, the most important single 
goal of a university, and therefore the best 
measure of its excellence., is the intellectual 
growth of its students: their initiation into 
the life of the mind, their commitment to the 
use of reason in the resolution of problems, 
their development of both technical competence 
and intellectual integrity [pp. 7-8]. 

Such a view of the importance of the university experience involves a 

greater interest conflict and then where the faculty is concerned with 
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the publicly accountahle character of its ovm product. 

In this chapter there is a purposeful de~enohasis of the 
(1if<^eronces and conflicts between faculty and administration. That 
subject has already been discussed, and it bears less directly upon 
the enor<Tonce of concerns for student interests. UTiereas the faculty 
and the administration confront each other only Incidentally and 
occasionally, the faculty confronts the students systematically* 

THE INTERESTS OF STUDENTS 

The question has already been raised:. Is what is 5>ood for 
the faculty ^ood for the students? Another question can just as 
easily be posed: Is what is y^ood for administrators f>ood for stu- 
dents? Answers are not forthcoming, until we examine what it is that 
can be identified as "student interests." 

Of the three yiroups which make up the unlyersity — students, 
faculty, anc^ administrators — students are oyerwhelminy^ly the largest 
in number, and certainly they are the most heterof»eneous. Their 
heterogeneity is greater along almost eyery dimension. On the 
surface of a social profile, they are more mixed than either faculty 
or administrators with respect to social class, sex, ethnicity, and 
(probably) political procliyity. There is one exception: students 
are relatlyely homogeneous x^ith regard to age, which, of course, 
has Important consequences for their "interests." Both the faculty 
and the administration are composed far more exclusiyely of white 
males with a middle-class life style, if not ideology. But perhaps 
the most significant aspect of the heterogeneity of students lies in 
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the wide variance of interests and visions cf what is tiosslble in 
their ovm lives. Students, relatively speaking, are an uncommitted 
lot. noth the factiltv and the administration are many times over 
moro connltted to the unlvorslty as an established institution. It 
is for them much more of an end and a way of life. For the student, 
It Is more of a means, a way station-, a plan for delaying or stallinn, 
a place for the construction and resolution of possibilities and 
decisions about the future. Most students believe that they will 
leave the university after a few years. 

The faculty recognize this fact. Their predominantly 
professional orientation leads them to regard teaching time as a 
time for recruiting young committed physicists or chemists or 
psyctiologists into the profession. Accordingly, for example, the 
facMltv tends to deprecate general survey courses. The lowest or 
newest or most unfortunate colleague is saddled with teaching those ' 
students whose level of specialized commitment to the field of in- 
quiry is problematic. Tills situation reflects not an incidental 
but a systematic interest difference. It is systematic in the 
sense that it is a perpetual and integral part of the way in which 
the professor conceives of the relationship between himself and the 
student, and the difference will become greater with greater 
professionalism. 

Because the level of commitment for students is far less 
than for faculty and administration, it makes far less sense to 
identify student Interests by identifying the formal system of 
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rewards. Of course, we nipht choose to view student interests in 
tems of thr fornal criteria of acadftnic success, hlnh grades and 
the achtovoncnt of tho dcr.roe. If wc make tlint choice we will see 
lltt.1o cause for differences o\ conflict. Rut the student revolt of 
the 1960s has heen hased at lease partially on the disjunction be- 
tvccn the formal social organization of rewards in the university 
and sonethinjT which I will leave momentarily undefined as "student 
Interests." Neither the faculty nor the administration has expressed 
as much disagreement or impatience with its reward system. There is, 
of course, the annual rhetoric of the college president and the 
commencement speaker about the importance of teaching and character 
bnlldinf and independence. But few faculty and administrators 
serlouslv attonnt to shift rewards away from puhllshinp toward 
teaching or to mitigate in loco parentis In favor of greater student 
independence and control. Those who do, at least, are not currently 
in the Vanguard of the great universities. 

To nut it another way, the most respected elements among 
faculty and administrators are not mounting anything like a revolt 
against the present structure of the university. Quite the opposite: 
they act to bring the university farther along the segmentalized, 
connartmentallzed, and professionalized path it has been traveling. 

In contrasst, the clear tendency is for student leaders to 
question and challenge the existing structure of control as, most 
charitably put, increasingly neglectful of the student voice. This 
Is true not only of the militant, vociferotis Mew Left on the campus. 
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but also of student body presidents in major universities who were 
onco unashanfidly. the handmaidens of the deans of students (Brann, 
l')f.7: nnhorfflon.. 1067). It Is tnio not only for those who can 
C.Iain to he lenders on the r.rounds of their political persuasiveness 
or charlsm. hut also for those student leaders with formal positions 
of leadership, 

TJhile it has been possible to identify and to speak gener- 
allv of the interests of both the faculty and the administration, 
the greater heterogeneity of students compounds the difficulty of 
making even the grossest characterisation of "student interests" in 

the same sense. Many females i 

^ i^emaies, for example, see their primary 

"interest" in the undergraduate years, as getting husbands. Dividing 
students into the four subcultures that Clark and Trow (1963) have 
suggested, it is easy to see how wide the divergence is between 
and amonn students. The "intellectual interests" of bohemian 
students and activists are not served by the same development as 
are those of the fraternity-sororii:y groups. 

In identifving the interests of faculty and administrators ' 
I have pointed to the social organization of rewards available to 
each. It is fruitless to attempt the task of identifying a 
similar one-dimensional reward system for students. I will attempt, 
instead, to abstract something called "student Interests" by identi- 
fving the quest of students for "citizenship," or the right to pre- 
sent their interests whate ver they mav be . In suggesting that the 
relationship between faculty and administration is increasingly 
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accommodative, I have tried to Illustrate how the rewards accruing to 
one did not detract from the rewards accruinjt to the other. In fact, 
one v]i<r\\t posit n positive conplenentnrltv hetween tho two: the 
more the faculty ''put out*' In a factory-like way, the hetter the 
adnlnlstratlon Is able to account to Its superiors, be they a board 
of p.overnors, ler,lslators, the j^eneral public, or alumni. The sit- 
uation is quite different, however, between faculty and students, 
and the notion of complementarity -j^ives way to something akin to a 
"zero-sum** game — a situation where more for one side means less for 
the other. 

An example can be found in the way the faculty, as profes- 
sloails, invest chenselvos in the teaching and recrultinfr of depart- 
mental malors who provide a professional payoff. Contrast this 
situation with the situation that exists between faculty and admin- 
istration. It is not trile that success for the faculty systematic- 
allv, or even usually, diminishes success for the administration. 
It is not true that promotions in the administrative ranks get in 
tlie wav of the faculty members* publishing and promotion. Uith 
students, hovzever, whether they vzant more time for play or guided 
v;ork, or whether they want more freedom for filling that time, they 
are in systematic conflict with the two groups who have almost 
everything to say about these matters. 

THE QUEST FOR CITIZENSHIP 

i shall attempt to explain why students have begtm to iden- 
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tlfy and separate their Interests from those of the faculty and the 
adn,lnlstraClon~and will continue to do so In the future-and why they 
will Increasingly aspire to representation of their Interests. Con- 
ceptual tools drawn from studies of political communities are pertinent. 

In Tocquevllle's analysis of the great transformation In the 
social and political structure of western Europe from feudalism to 
capitalism, he attempts to explain how and why the servant classes 
rebelled. Bendlx (1964) presents a succinct summary of Tocquevllle's 
explanation: 

Tocquevllle does not attempt to predict the 
final outcome of the tendencies he discerns or to 
explain away ideas by reference to some ultimate 
determinant like the organization of production. 
He seeks to account for the frame of mind in which 
servants reject the "rules of the game" on which 
the established society is founded. To do this 
he formulates a theory of crisis in the relations 
of master and servants: (1) in an earlier con- 
dition the socially inferior person possesses a 
recognized status. . .; (2) in the crisis of 
transition the masters retain their privileges 
but no longer perform their functions, while the 
servants retain their obligation but perceive new 
opportunities; (3) in consequence the servants 
consider that the traditional claims of their 
status have been abrogated unilaterally and/or 
that they are now entitled to an equality of rights 
with all other social ranks, since in his capacity 
as a citizen every man is the equal of every other. 

Tocquevllle's theory of crisis in "domestic 
government" refers to the master's evasion of "his 
obligation to protect and to remunerate," but then 
gives special attention to the ideas of equality 
which elicit and shape the lower-class protest that 
initiates the "age of democratic revolution [p. 54]." 

In such an analysis, heterogeneity within the mass is specifically 

neglected for the purpose of speaking to the matter .that made the 
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lower and servant classes coraionlv sharn a plven station — their dts- 
enfranchlsencnt and their social and political vulnerability to the 
uhiT) and canr.lce of the aristocracy or the landed classes. To enter 
into an examination oF the myriad differences of sul)sidiary groups, 
subcultures, or nations is to derail the analysis; what is required 
is an overview of the common interest of those p,roups in the achieve- 
ment of political power to he \7ielded in wliatever manner chosen. 
Tlie substantive interests of groups may change over time, but the 
fact of ascension to political position for the purnose of carrying 
out those interests is less subject to variance, 

I, too, am concerned with explicating the general form of 
a relationship. Altliough I realize that all analogies, including 
an analogy between a civic community and a university, must be 
qualified, I believe that with proner caution a political model can 
serve a uneful and analytic purnose. In such an analogy, the faculty 
and the administration may be said to have •'citizenship" in the 
university community while students do not. The analogy further 
suggests the reason for shifting the identification of student 
interests to the quest for citizenship. 

Tocqueville, in analyzing the development of the emergence 
of universal citizenship in the political community, spells out the 
earliest relationship between the subordinate and the superordinate 
as one in which the former held a view of the traditional obligations 
be-fng met. by the latter. In the university, this might parallel the 
traditional view of the learning experience: the student would view 
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the tutorial session, the seminar^ the discussion session with the 
professor, or any other exchange with the professor, as obligations 
which the professor honored. The professor's commitments would be 
to the local .scene and to the tutelage of students In the Jocal 
university community. Then, as Bendlx (1964) says, ''In the crisis 
of transition, the masters retain their privileges but no longer 
perform their functions, while the servants retain their obligations 
but perceive new opportunities., In the university situation, one 
version of this would be the professor's retaining his privileges 
without performing the functions which the students had come tradi- 
tionally to expect. In the Berkeley Free Speech Movement, a recur- 
rent theme— In both the student rhetoric and in expressions of 
guilt by some of the faculty—was that the faculty had abandoned the 
students to pursue "faculty Interests [Lipset & Wolln, 1965, 
pp. 303-366]. 

Many faculty believe that there is no virtue in, or com- 
mitment to, the democratic process within the halls of academia. 
The university Is not a polity, they argue, and students are there 
to acquire skills and to learn. Others maintain that while the 
greater society is a democracy, this in no sense requires that the 
political structure of the university Itself should be deiaocratlc. 
Democracies have armies, but that does not mean that the political 
structure or authority of the army must be democratic, they say. 
But this construction merely begs the question with which students 
increasingly confront the administration: liho has the right to make 
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the rulcB in the university? 

Haunted by a Latin American ImaRe of student participation 
in university governance, administrators and some faculty express 
their fears of the probable consequences of student power: students 
will not kr,ow when to stop, will be excessive In their demands; 
students will try to institute democracy in the classrooms and in 
the dormitories; and because of their greater numbers, students will 
win ail the battles, I shall return in a moment to the question of 
administrators' models of student participation. But first, the 
appropriateness of the citizenship analogy should be demonstrated by 
applying it to the relationship between students and policymaking 
administrators. 

Very recently at the Berkeley campus of the University of 
California a dispute arose between the student government and the 
administration over control of the student budget. Simultaneously 
thers was a conflict over whether graduate students were eligible 
to vote in student elections. In November, 1967, the student 
government held an election and permitted graduate students to vote. 
(Radical Left students won office~a fact which I will leave with- 
out comment even though it influenced subsequent events , for the 
student government allocated funds to supply bail money to students 
arrested in demonstrations against the Selective Service System,) 
The Chancellor not only voided the elections and ruled that new 
elections would have to be held, but he also removed the funds of 
the student government from their control. He moved to set up a new 
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hoard to handle the student funds and also suf>ftested that membership 
In the sttident unior nip.ht be mado voluntary (Dally Californlan . 
January 10, 1968). 

Student leaders responded defiantly. They seated elected 
sttidents who had been suspended from the university by the Chancellor, 
and they carried on student government as if the elections had not 
been voided. Further, they retained an attorney to challenge the 
administration's removal of their control of student funds (Daily 
Californlan . January 11, 1968). 

Tn this case, the conflict of interests between students 
and administrators can be couched in terms of an aspiration to 
citizenship. Tho Chancellor ruled that he could void the elections 
because he was actinr. in his authoritative capacity, and the stu- 
dents, he said, had violated the universitywide rules which prohi- 
bited graduate students from voting in elections. The students 
countered in a way that can only be interpreted as a challenge to 
the very authority upon which the Chancellor based his actions by 
raising the question: l?ho is it who has a right "to set the rules at 
the university? Once that question is posed by a body which has 
traditionally complied with the rules, it makes explicit a skeptic- 
ism about the legitimacy to govern that is at the foundation of the 
social order. It means that students see an abrogation of their 
rights, and they move to insure that they have some voice in con- 
structing the rules of the university community. 

Discussing Weber's (1947) concept of authority, Bendix 
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(1964) points out the necessity to 



distinguish between social relations (such as the 
supply-and-demand relation on a market) that are 
maintained by the reciprocity of expectations, and 
others that are maintained through orientation to- 
ward and exercise of authority. The latter orien- 
tation typically involves a belief in the existence 
of a legitimate order. Identifiable persons main- 
tain that order through the exercise of authority. 

This order endures as long as the conception of its 
legitimacy is shared by those who exercise authority 
and those who are subject to it. In addition, a 
legitimate order depends upon an organizational 
structure maintained by the persons who exercise 
authority and claim legitimacy for this exercise. 

The shared conception of a legitimate order and the 
persons in formal organizations who "help to maintain 
that order through the exercise of authority coxt- 
stltute a network of social relations which differs 
qualitatively from the social relationships arising 
out of a "coalescence of interests," In this way 
actions may arise from the "legitimate order" and 
effect the pursuit of interests in the society, 
just as the latter has multiple effects upon the 
exercises of authority. Throughout his work' Weber 
insists that this interdependence of all social 
conditions must be recognized, but that at the 
same time the scholar must make distinctions such 
as chat between a "coalescence of Interests" and a 
''legitimate order" of authority, arbitrary as such 
distinctions inevitably are [pp, 16-17], 

Thus, when students begin to question the legitimacy of the social 

order of the university, they shift to a view that the- university 

should be a "coalescence of Interests," Such a shift means that 

the students want their own representation in the control of that 

order. 

At the outset I have said that whether student i. terests 
should have representation is dependent upon the identification of 
those Interests and the determination of whether or not they are 
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different from, or perhaps even In conflict with, the interests of 
the faculty and the administration. Without even considering the 
content of the interests of the students, we can say that the very 
assertion of the students' right to enter into decisionmaking and 
policy natters constitutes a quest for citizenship. In historical 
perspective, I have implied that a significant source of the bur- 
geoning student quest for citizenship, or for an authoritative 
voice in the construction of policy of the university, lies in a 
reaction to the increasing professionalism of faculty and administra- 
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THE AMERICAN STUDENT AND UNIVERSITY GOVERNANCE: 
HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 

In thirteenth century Europe, which saw creation of the 
f'^T^st studia generals, the precursors of modern Western universities, 
students were typically of a different age and social station. One 
concept of the university developed at Bologna, where students for 
many years controlled degree requirements, teaching conditions, and 
professorial compensation. Most of these studen'rs were adults, from 
well-to-do families, and members of clerical orders. Moreover, they 
were mostly foreigners, drawn by the reputations of great teachers, 
to study in an autonomous southern city-state at a time when col- 
lective solidarity provided one of the few safeguards against rob- 
bery, bodily harm, and lesser forms of social exploitation. Hence, 
they organized themselves into "nations," largely according to their 
places of origin, to establish and protect their rights.' It was a 
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shiftinf? coalition of these "nations" that for more than two centu- 
ries held power in the famous school of law at Bologna (Rashdall, 
1936). 

The major American colleges, by contrast, were begun on a 
model of a different sort— the collepes at Oxford and Cambridge, 
where sons of the English nobility were selected and sponsored, tu- 
tored in the classics, and made ready for positions of leadership in 
the Churdi of England and Parliament. During the long evolution 
from this model to the complex, modern American campus, with its 
graduate and professional schools 'and its service extensions to many 
parts of the society, this basically tutorial and custodial approach 
to students has never been altered. 

AUTHORITY STRUCTURE OF THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 

To understand the developing role of students in the 
authority structure of today's American university, it is necessary 
to take a closer look at that authority structure as a whole. Legal- 
ly, most universities and colleges in the United States are corpor- 
ations. We have seen how powers of organization and management 
typically are vested by law in a governing board of citizens who 
are appointed by political officials, elected by popular vote, or 
(in the case of certain private university corporations) selected 
by incumbent board members. By tradition, such boards are supposed 
to confine themselves to settling broad matters of university 
policy and to acting as buffers between the campus and the winds of 
popular opinion. The conduct of day-to-day operations is said to be 
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the province of a president appointed by the board, administrative 
officers whom the president appoints with board approval, and a sen- 
ate conposed of rej^ular faculty nenbers of their elected represent- 
atives. Tn fact, the powers '/romally delegated by university boards 
of control vary widely, and delectations typically are vaj»ue and 
chanf>eable in their scope. Many boards retain substantial operating 
vetoes over major faculty appointments, the creation or change of 
research and in.structional programs, and administrative regulations 
governing sttident conduct; on occasion they render decisions about 
detailed matters of campus operations. In the more prestigious 
universities, faculty senates and individual departmental faculties 
have substantial de facto control over degree requirements, the con- 
tent of courses offered, and methods of teaching. Even such matters 
are subject, however, to the broad fomal authority of the university 
president, who must review factilty recommendations before they are 
presented to the ultimate atithority of the governing board. 

All powers of participation in university governance, then, 
are in leeal theory held by the governing board and may be delegated 
bv it to administrators, faculties, and students. No other sources 
of legal authority exist. 

PAST PMCTICES AND CONCEPTIONS OF STUDENT DECISIONMAKING 

In practice, no more than a handful of American universities 
and colleges has allowed formal participation of students in deci- 
sions about acacemic or administrative appointments, budgets, degree 
requirements, course contents, teaching methods, physical facilities, 
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or long-range institutional plans, A few campuses have involved 
students in the formulation and enforcement of student-conduct regu- 
lations. But in almost all cases where students have bsen involved 
in decision, their role has been advisory, consisting of the right 
to have some students' voices heard before official decisions are 
made. 

The limited role of students in university governance has 
been supported in the past by a prevalent conception of the student 
as occupying, "by definition, the status of learners" (Gallagher, 
1965). Students have been seen as essentially incompetent to 
participate in important decisions about the organization and pro- 
grams of the university itself, outside the narrow scope of extra- 
curricular student affairs. The status of student has typically 
connoted lack of knowledge and maturity, transience as campus 
residents; uncertain identity, the ever-present possibility of impul- 
sive and irrational behavior, personal lack of social responsibility, 
and "adolescent" tendencies to reject all authority as symbolic of 
parental controls (Feuer, 1969). 

The student role in university governance has been almost 
entirely confined to voting and holding office in a student govern- 
ment with limited powers over certain areas of student extracurri- 
cular activity, under the informal surveillance of faculty and 
administration "advisors," and within conditional delegations from 
campus administrators. Such student governments have in the past 
held formal operating control of substantial student-owned enter- 
prises, such as bookstores and other concessions, as well as 
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hti(lj»o.tary power ovor conpuLsnrv student nctlvltlos fons. So lonp, as 
thoro wn« no conflict with ndmlnlstrnttvo doan«^ ntudantB were 
nllowod to rttn the school newspaper, allocate funds to charities and 
stimmor canns^ and set the dates ^ times, and places of school 
dances. Even in this arca^ however^ no real authority for final 
decisionmnkinp, was f»ranted to students. 

^lEW DEMANDS FOR A GREATER STUDENT VOICE 

The traditional authority structure of the American 
university, with affluent businessmen in control of governing boards 
delenatinj* authority to administrators and faculty, was a viable 
thinft when it went hand in hand with student apathy about university 
governance. For many years, the fraternity part and the Saturday 
football name seemed to leave little student interests or energy for 
involvement in the greater social issues. But events of the last 
decade have infonnGd us that university students, far front passively 
accepting traditional forms, have been close to the vanguard of 
those demanding change both in universities and in society. The 
draft of yoimf* men for an unpopular war in Vietnam and the urgency 
of flames from the ghetto revolts have rcfocused some student 
energies and interests. 

The current demand for student participation in govern- 
ance, therefore, is not merely some newfound fascination with 
participation for its own sake. Many students feel that they can- 
not accept the trend of events in the university or in the society. 
They seek to participate in decisionmaking because they believe we 
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must have change, not simply because of some compulsive desire to 
wield power. 

In the contemporary university, the highest level of 
expertise In a particular academic discipline Is generally restricted 
to those who can lay claim to being productive research scholars. 
The more extensive an academic's research scholarship In comparison 
to that of his colleagues, the greater his claim to authority. This 
situation has helped produce a limited conception of the academic 
enterprise—limited, that is, to a single hierarchy of knowledge 
within each field of Inquiry and a corresponding single hierarchy of 
experts and authority and prestige in the academy. 

The challenge to the authority structure of the university 
comes simultaneously from sources that would like to return the 
university to a more traditional model of humanistic teaching and 
from sources that would turn to new authorities on new and still 
emergent bodies of knowledge. 

Students have many different interests and are of varied 
political persuasions. While it is misleading to talk of ''the new 
student," it is possible in this period of transition to identify 
three major sources of the thrust for student involvement in univer- 
sity governance: the new militancy among black students, white ra- 
dical students, and moderate educational reformers. 

The New Militancy Among Black Students 

The militancy of black students who demand participation 
in decisionmaking at the university is a reflection of the militancy 
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hlnchs tn tho Inrr.er society. The %lack pnx^o.r" movement <lemami.s 
blaci: control of niitonomous hlnck communities, nlthouRli there are 
. some amblr.ultlcs. ahpiit the nature of the autonomy. The militant 
bl.ick students mirror this development In the demand for black con- 
trol of the autonomous black curriculum. Black studies programs 
and departments are beinf? demanded in many parts of the country, 
by blacks and for blacks. The charge is made that whites have had 
a different world experience, that a different world view and per- 
spective are intrinsic to those who are part of a slaveholding 
class for 250 years. 

Black students are also demanding for themselves a domin- 
ant role in the creation and shaping of these new programs. There 
are two major reasons for this. First, there are very few black 
facultv members in the country, and at any single institution (out- 
side of= black Southern colleges) their number is infinitesimal. 
Second, these few black faculty members tend to be economically 
and/or institutionally more committed than many black students to 
the existing university structure. They are correctly seen by 
these students as less likely to demand reform. 

Some black students are challenging fundamental notions 
about the study of the black community and the black experience in 
America. They ar.^ue that study of the black community either has 
been neglected or has been done only partially or superficially by 
observers who study from afar with the mailed questionnaire and the 
academic persnective. Thus, these students arwe, there is no 
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legitimate hierarchy of knowledge about black economic, political, 
and cultural institutions that could' justify domination and control 
of decisionmaking about a black studies curriculum by a faculty or 
admin i s t ra tion ~vhite or black > 

These students charge that even those few scholars who 
have studied black conmunities are middle-class professionals who 
have no real understanding of the lives of people living in' those 
communities. University faculty members are chosen and promoted on 
the basis of thier research publications in scholarly journals. 
Their analyses are written for and read by the national community 
of scholars, not the local black community. Yet the theme which runs 
most clearly throughout the new rhetoric of the militant black students 
is the, notion of the connection with the local black community. Con- 
sider the following statement by Ray Brown, a black student at Columbia, 
quoted by Donadio (1968): 

I would say that black students at this university 
have demonstrated that they view the^riaelves essent- 
ially as an extension of the black contoitmity and 
that their primary identity is with the black com- 
munity and not with the university community. . . . 
In that sense. . .there are certain obvious things 
that differentiate them from white students, who 
will generally, I suppose, view themselves primari- 
ly as members of an academic community [p. 73]. 

Notice that simil ar lan guage is found in the statement of a black 

student leader from across the country at San Francisco State College, 

also quoted by Donadio: 

College students of the ethnic minority groups are 
not merely students wrapped up in some type of 
educational cocoon but are an extension of their 
community. 
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And Vernon Dixon (1968) , writing in Negro Digest , summarizes the 
poMitlon ns follows: 

Thus, for a significant numbe'?: of black university 
and college students, the prime concern, is how to 
relate to the brothers in the street. Unfortunate- 
ly, to a large extent, the process of analyzing the 
question occurs within an academic and social struc- 
ture erected on the white experience. By definition, 
in such an environment, the black student does not 
find any major institutional support for his evolv- 
ing black consciousness (awareness, acceptance, 
articulation, and development of the black experi- 
ence) , so vital to completing the framework for 
resolving the question [p. 29]. 

These views carry significance even beyond their Immediate 
contest, for che door through which students will pass to obtain 
access to decisionmaking in the university may well be the emerging 
black studies departments. Because there are so few black faculty 
members with commitment to the development of education centered on 
the black community and the black experience, the new breed of 
black-conscious students must assume leadership roles in these new 
programs. As they have already done at Harvard, Yale, and Cornell, 
they will sit on committees that determine curriculum development, 
and they will increasingly review and approve the hiring of new 
faculty. 

Historically, innovations at Harvard have had repercussions 
at colleges and universities across the country, and an event of some 
significance for the development of student participation occurred 
^at Harvard in the spring of 1969. The faculty of arts and sciences 
decided to permit black students voting membership on a committee to 
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select most of the faculty for the newly created black studies depart- 
ment. This was the first tine students had ever been Riven a direct, 
formal voice in the selection of faculty at Harvard. Among the faculty 
who voted against the decision were those who argued explicitly that 
the move would establish an undesirable precedent for other departments. 

The precedent may turn out to be important not only for the 
other segments of the Harvard faculty, but for faculties and adminis- 
trations at other institutions of higher education as well. It will 
prove difficult to argue persuasively against student participation in 
decisionmaking on the grounds of preservation of either tradition or 
standards when the nation 's^ traditional standard of excellence in 
higher education— Harvard— has made so public a move. 

Such developments do not go unnoticed by radical white stu- 
dents and educational reformers. This development may be a source of 
continuing student unrest on the major campuses of the country, for 
students will look to the success of the blacks as a model for partic- 
ipation. The degree to which universities will grant particips^ion 
to one group of students and not another will reveal the degree to 
which the issues in the struggle are political and strategic, not 
principled and categorical. 

White Radical Students 

While the more active and militant of the black students 
who seek greater involvement in university governance are concerned 
primarily with using the university to change the condition of 
blacks in the larger society, the radical white students are concerned 
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with uslnft the univer.sity to chanp,e the whole structure of the larger 
society. KTiile the most frequently heard battle cry of the blacks at 
the imivRrslty is for self-determination and autonomy in the control 
of their own destinies and their own institutions, the -all of the 
white radicals is for basic chanp,es in the organization of the polity 
and the econony. 

Unlike some of its political forebears, the New Left in its 
early years has been a diverse and nondoctrinaire movement. Still, 
its constituents do share a commitment to some form of increased 
popular control over economic life. For these students, the university 
is simply one battleground in a protracted struggle against The System. 
Thus, the university may be their momentary focus for reasons that are 
strategic, but reform or change of the university itself is not their 
ultlnate goal. This theme runs throughout statements by student radi- 
cals, as the following examples show: 

We want free universities, and there can be no. free 
universities in an unfree society. All the current 
universities feed off the system in terms of govern- 
ment grants and investments in big corporations. In 
return, they are. set up to channel manpower into 
the system. We feel we have to shift the emphasis 
of the university and stop the educational process 
from designing people to fit into the system. We 
want to promote change by developing students 
trained to be critical of what they see and to 
continually seek the new and better [Vaughn. 
1968, p. 641. 

What would happen to a manipulative society if its 
means of creating ntanipulable people were done a- 
way with? The answer is that we might then have a 
fighting chance to change that system [Davidson. 
1967, p. 6]. 

The roots of the critical university lie in our 
fights for our liberated zones against university 
participation in oppression. But the restructur- 
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Ing of the present university must not and can not 
occur apart from a radical restructuring of our 
society [Radical Student Union, 1969, p. A]. 

^■Ihile the white radical students' aim has been primarily 
political and social change in the larger society, their impact on 
the campus has given new impetus to movements for educational reform 
and student participation in formal governing processes. In the 
first major student uprising of recent times, the 1964 Free Speech 
Movement (FSM) at Berkeley, the explicit issues were mainly concerned 
with rights of political expression on campus. However, the publi- 
city attending the FSM gave visibility to many allied criticisms by 
students and faculty members— large universities' impersonality, 
vocationalism, lack of relevant courses, and prevailing disinterest 
in undergraduate education generally. 

The FSM showed that students acting collectively can bring 
considerable pressure to bear on university faculty and adminis- 
trators. This pressure also helped to produce new interests in 
legitimated and regularized forms of student power to be exerted 
on faculty and administration committees, in student advisory 
councils, and in informal student opinion. .Reoults of these changes 
are, so far, very mixed and tentative; there is too little exper- 
ience to indicate clearly the trend of events to come. 

Moderate Educational Reformers 

A third group of students is mainly concerned with the 
effect of official decisions on educational programs. The activity 
of many of these students predates the current colitical protests. 
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but it has receiverl new impetus from then. 

Taking .seriously the ideal of a hipher learniny* designed 
ro Uhorato the individual, these students see the need for najor 
rethinking of the courses and teachiny* relationships that exist to- 
day in its nnne. Central amonq the demands of most student educa- 
tional reformers is "relevance." In general, this term means closer 
and more tanytible ties of classroom lectures and readings to the 
personal concerns of individual students and to the social and 
political issues of the day. 

The achievement of relevance in the classroom is unlikely, 
maity students now believe, unless students' themselves take greater 
initiative lind have more power in designing and conducting their 
o^vTi education. On a number of -campuses students have created move- 
r.ents for "participatory education" which work to encourage student- 
initiated courses, share information about student-run education 
elsewhere, search out faculty members to sponsor student-developed 
courses, negotiate with academic departments to grant degree credit 
for student-led study, and mobilize student volunteers to teach, 
compile reading lists, and help evaluate other students' papers. 
Tt is a major tenet of such groups that active involvement in one's 
oirn education is integral to learning— an echo of the axiom that to 
learn something well, one must teach it. This view is accompanied 
])y the conviction that faculty members do not knm; all there is to 
learn—especially about subjects in which students are most inter- 
ested. Neither are they competent to dictate what it is that stu- 
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' should learn — as is made clear in the proposals of some student 



leaders at the University of California' at Berkeley (Brown & Assoc- 
iates, x968): 

The larger institutions tend to see liberal 
education as a mold into which all students are 
"poured," a model which usually is in fact general 
education. The most problematic element in this 
model is that it regards the student as basically 
inert material, to be formed and developed by the 
system in accord with the prevailing view of what 
the student should know when he has successfully 
negotiated that system. Our view of the student 
differs fundamentally in that we see him as dyna- 
mic, as capable of developing himself, of deter- 
mining his own individuality. Our concept of 
liberal education ejcplicitiy rejects the notion 
that there is any single model, any particular 
model, any university program that should be 
required of all students. . . . 

Requirements of content tend to preclude the 
achievement of the goals of the system, the 
development of autonomy, self-motivation, and 
creative and critical thinking. [p. 11]. 

The growing acceptance among students of the view that each is 

capable of developing himself in emotional matters goes hand in hand 

with more subtle and informal — but equally consequential — changes 

that are beginning to alter student-teacher relations in the modem 

classroom. Especially in occupational courses and specialized 

curricula, but also in courses designated as "liberal" or 

"general" education, the professor has been king. As the student 

has been the learner— identified by his lack of knowledge and his 

desire to overcome this lack — so the profeseor^has been the 

teacher-rwith knowledge to impart in the form of information, 

analytical strategies, skills of reasoning, and techniques of 

discovering insights or verifying conclusions. Today such a clear. 
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asvmnetrlcnl model shows stp.ns of l)renklnp, down. 

An Incronstno.lv infltiontlnl number of students, both 
r.rnduato nnd undorrrnduate, are innistinjt that teaching and learning 
be drastically rode fined. Some asnire merely to be treated as junior 
colleap^ues in a process of shared inquiry, not as ijtnorant and 
passive vessels to be filled with facts and skills. But a potential- 
ly powerful voice amont? students is questioninp, the whole cogni- 
tive orientation of academic learning — the assumption that higher 
learning is necessarily intellectual, conceptual, abstract. For 
these stiidents, knowledge as an external object is a false goal. 
The proper end of learning is knowledge as a part of the free and 
inte<>rated individual, not artificially separated from his personal 
values, actions, and emotions. This view poses quite basic 
challenges to the prevailing tradition of acadamic learning, which 
concentrates on timeless, verified conclusions. The implied chal- 
lenge- to professors* intellectual authority can have dramatic 
conseqiiences for the social and legal relations between teacher and 
students in the classroom. This challenge novj runs far beyond the 
complex opposition of black and white experiences and touches a 
substantial minority of young people of all backgrounds. 

Today, in many major American institutions, students over 
21 years of age are in the majority. Many are married, have chil- 
dren, and work to earn all or part of their livelihood. Many , in 
an increasing minority, are acquainted with cultures outside the 
United States or have travelled widely and have been politically 
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involved at mnny placefl w.ltliln this country. Many have had rich 
social and political experiences. 

These students now attend universities and colleges in 
unprecedented numbers, amid a growing American awareness that 
institutions of higher education control access to most positions 
carrying occupational and cultural rewards. Moreover, students are 
now more than ever aware that universities have turned their main 
attention from undergraduate education to graduate instruction, to 
contract research, and to service programs for government and in- 
dustry, 

American students interested in change can look to the 
model of collective bargaining by American industrial workers , to the 
political activism of students in many other countries, and to the 
politically effective use of collective civil disobedience by young 
black Americans during the early civil rights struggle in the South, 
Their own semi-spontaneous uprisings over the Vietnam war, free 
speech on the campus, and increased opportunity for racial and ethnic 
communities have had substantial effects on the nation's course in 
recent years. 

Against this background, it will not be surprising if 
organized action for collective power as students on their campuses 
becomes a distinctive part of American student life in the decades 
to come. An important feature of the development along these 
lines will be determined by the selection of a model (or models) 
of collective participation or action. It is to this problem that 
we now turn, describing and interpreting selected aspects of the 
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Swo.dish experience with student unionism, and finally returning to 
n discussion of the elements of thnt model which seem Importable, 
or applicable, to the American situation. 

THE STRUCTURE OF THE NATIONAL SOT-DISH STUDENT UNION (SFS) 

The seat of student power In Sweden Is the formally or- 
ganized union of students at each of the five universities, plus the 
national federation of these and other unions, Sverlp.es Forenade 
Studentkarer (SFS). Membership and fees are compulsory, by national 
law, so there Is a base of about 75,000 students. The union Is 
independent of faculty or ;^overnment control; students collect the 
fees and administer the funds collected. The interests of the 
typical student in the affairs of the union Is not very Rreat, 
despite the fact that the local and national unions make policy 
which touches upon all facets of student life. A small core of 
the Interested and committed dedicate themselves to perforrainp, the 
organizational tasks, while the vast majority simply pay their dues 
and neither know nor care about the union's activities or structure. 

The Swedish Constitution not only makes membership in the 
union compulsory for students, it also empowers the union assembly 
to tax the membership and to set the level of fees. The SFS has 
both direct lines to the government, through the Ministry oi: 
Fducation and the T^arliament, and a working relationship with the 
Chancellor of the Universities. Any major change in the university 
structure would be tmworkable without the consent of the Union. In 
addition to its role as the overseer of student interests in policy 
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matters at the highest j>oveminental level, the union, among a 
variety of other functions, owns and builds student housing, finances 
V. health plans and health services, and handles the entry and regis- 

tration of students. 

Once a year representatives from the local unions meet In 
a national Assembly for a period of four days. The Assembly Is the 
highest decisionmaking body, and It deals almost exclusively with 
matters of national scope. Local matters are almost always left 
to the local unions. There Is proportional representation to the 
Assembly, with one elected representative for every 800 members of 
a local. Uppsala University, which has the largest local with 
16,000 members, is thus allotted 20 representatives. 

The Assembly elects an Executive Council of twelve members, 
which meets once a month during the academic year, and which is 
authorized to act in the name of the Assembly between its annual 
meetings. Each of the five universities must have at least one 
member on the Executive Council. 

In addition to the Executive Council, there are three 
councils elected to deal with substantive problems: an Education 
i Council, an International Council, and an Economic-Social Council. 

; I-Jhile these councils have only formal advisory status, they exercise • 

j considerable influence on decisions, as we shall seo.. 

Finally, there is the Secretariat, which consists of seven 
secretaries and their assistants: there are two Education Secre- 

? 

tarles, a Secretary for Information, an International Secretary, 
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n Social Secrcrnrv, n Spr.rotnry for OrR.inizntlnn, nn<l n .Socrotnry 
r.onorn], ThP sorr^t.-irJ or, nro. fuU-tlnn pnf.l enployucfl of the nnLion- 
nl union. Tliolr fttnction.s vnry with their substantive concerns, 
but they shnro.- the comon task of keeping the general membership 
(but esnecially the councils) informed of developments in the 
respective fields, rtatherinjr documents and preparing, summaries for 
general distrlhTitlon, and p^enerally fulfillinj^ a funnelinj? role for 
snecific problens and issues that relate to each particular secre- 
tary's function. 

This description of the structure of the union may become 
nore intolll<».lble if we look at the process by which the union comes 
to n decision on an inportant educational reform issue and passes 
nn that decision to tlie j^overnment. 

Let us take the example of the initiation of inquiries by 
the Ministry of Education reRardinp a setting of limits on the num- 
ber of years student may be enrolled as an underpraduate and the 
lonpth of time a student mav pursue a sinrle course of study. The 
Mlnlstrv of Education informs the S?S of the inquiry, and it gives 
the S?r,, in a formal written memo, a limit o<^ six months in which 
to subnit a renort statinR the position of the union. Because the 
matter is controversial, the two Education Secretaries are charged 
v'ith the responsibility of informing the relevant councils, the 
Secrctarv General, and the local unions. The Education Secretaries 
nav themselves set an arbitrary time of four months and inform the 
local unions that thev must subnit written renorts stating their 
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views within that time. (The Education Secretaries ordinarily 
handle more mundnno matters thensftlvesj This will f»ive the nation- 
nl Secretariat two months in which to dlnest, collate, and synthe- 
size the local reports and submit a statement to the Education 
Council, which may make revisions and suj^p.est chanf^es, although these 
alterations are typically appended rather than substituted. If the 
representative Assembly convenes during this final period, it will 
vote directly on the matter; if not, the Executive Council will make 
a report to the Ministry. 

In Sweden it is assumed that labor, commerce, and indus- 
trial interests have a heavy stake in higher education and that the 
views of these parties should be considered in any major reform. 
In the same way that the Ministry of Education asks the SFS to 
submit its viex^s on possible legislation affecting university 
education, so it invites labor and business to make their opinions 
known before a p.'^nosal goes to Parliament for final action. If 
the executive leadership of the SFS determines that the issue is of 
sufficient significance, the union will set up a lobby. In this 
early stage, the lobby will deal directly with officials in labor 
and commerce, trying to persuade them of the value of the SFS views 
on the issue. -"udent union may also commission an investiga- 

tion and a study by some of its own members, then publish the re- 
suits in a forum to be picked up by the newspapers, in an effort 
to gain popular support. At the final stage of Parliamentary 
action, the SFS sponsors an effective lobby, and it has the right 
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to nd.ln'RR tho Pnrltnntmt (ilrec.tlv. Uhlle it Is Imposalble to 
snv thnt the. SFS h.n.s nnv vo.to powers that would be explicitly ac- 
knowledged, the Influence of the union is such that only once in the 
last decade has a bill passed Parlianent when the SFS was not in 
at'.reerent, and even in this case the disa.nreenent was not strenuous. 

It would be a mistake," however, to give the impression that 
the r>FS reacts only to initiatives from the f^overnnent , The local 
unions o^ten investipate new areas of educational change and pro- - 
pose innovations to the national office. 

There is a provision in JSweden for state subsidization of 
all studies beyond the secondary school system, nakinp. use of 
scholarships, loans, fellov;ships and grants. The SFS lobbies 
throuph the Social Secretary, to increase the number and amount of 
these subsidies. In the area of student housinp, the SFS negotiates 
with the Rovernnent on the amount of state support for construction, 
V7hich is alv;ays done at the initiative of the union and under the 
control of the union. It is often the students in tho local unions 
\^ho oversee the architectual desipn of the buildinf»s in which they 
nre to live. In the areas of health and welfare, the SFS negotiates 
with the Rovemnent for different forms of direct financial aid for 
such things as day care centers for the children of married students 
and subsidies for. families. 

During the current period of educational reform in Sweden, 
T'.nrlinment ar^ually considers many bills that are intended to expand 
the possibility of university attendance for all who desire it. 
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The national student union has played a vital role in the delibera- 
tion of Parliamentary committees^ and it has had a r.reat influence 
on the vital ieftislntlon which has heen passed in the last few years. 
This infltience is a direct consequence of the capacity of Swedish 
students to relate to an institutional form of participation that is 
representative, and they are treated seriously by those who hold 
formal authority. 

Until recently, the SFS leadership was made up of politic- 
ally moderate or conservative students who mi^ht be known in the 
United States as "activity majors," Although the tasks and powers 
of the Swedish student official far exceeded those of their counter- 
parts in American student f>overninf> boards and student unions, the 
two nroups hore a remarkable resemblance to each other as social and 
political animals. In recent years, however, a double insurgency 
has affected the leadership in some of the Swedish local unions, 
and this has also been reflected ±n the national congresses. Left- 
ist students have made a stronger bid for orj^anizational office and 
have met with some success, \n\±le there is still a strong conser- 
vative bias amonjt Swedish university students, owinn to their 
predominantly upper- and middle-class origins, the disinterest and 
inactivity of the majority have permitted the activists of the Left 
to make themselves a very potent force. A sscond factor has been 
the rapidly increased enrollment which has created new organization- 
al and administrative problems for the student unions and their 
problems have shaken the traditional structure. The rapid growth 
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hns hrouRht with it a demand for the rethinking and reshaplnp, of 
old poHcv positions. 

As we hnvp seen, the local student unions actually operate 
and control the wochanlsns of the reftlstratlon of students, all 
university student housing,, student hulldlnp. and recreational facili- 
ties, and fco;l services. The functions performed In American 
universities hy deans of students, deans of admission, and registrars 
are carried out In Sweden by the students throuph their union. There 
is no separate body knoTTn as administration as American students 
could Ido.ntlfv It. This situation raises an Interestlnp, question 
for a comnaratlve analvsls of social order: I-That are the consequences 
of a Rlvon function, like houslnp, when different "structures" ful- 
fill that function? It may be that the function Is altered so 
dramaticallv that it can no lonp.cr be considered the same function. 
In anv case, when the faculty, the administration, and the students 
define their interests in different ways, it matters mlphtily 
which one of them controls, say, the housinp of students, faculty 
salaries, or promotion of administrators. 

Student influence on educational policy is felt at every 
level in Sweden— from the individual departments or institutes to 
the Ministry of Education. At the department level, two student 
representatives are elected by the local association .of students 
to sit on a board consisting of the professor and the teachinp staff. 
The dominance of the professor is so preat that only if he decides 
to listen need he be affected by the student (or other faculty) 
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advice; nonetheless, the mechanism and the opportunity for such con- 
tact and communication is established. The profesiors are divided 
into broad groups-- such as the law faculty and the humanities 
faculty—and each of these groups has an Educational Committee whose 
membership consists of the chairman of the faculty (chosen from among 
the professors in the general area), three representatives of the 
teaching staff, three students representing local student unions, 
and a representative of the graduate assistants. The duties of this 
committee are described by the SFS (1965): 

The Educational Committee In each faculty has 
important duties such as the preparation of study 
plans and determination of the content of each 
subject taught by the faculty. It observes the 
procedure of examinations and checks on student 
progress in the different subjects Ipp. 5-6], 

iTie proposals and recommendations of the Educational Com- 
mittees are subject to the approval of both the general faculty 
affected and also the Chancellor. These committees serve more than 
simply an advisory function, however, for they may frame the questions 
and set the discourse which gives substance and direction to 
educational policy. 

In the last few. years, the student union has cautiously 
tried to influence policy in realms that have previously been re- 
served to the professors. So far, this move has not resulted in 
any significant open antagonism, but as the students find that their 
suggestions are met with either success or failure, the results may 
be predictable. Success will feed the notion of the ability to ef- 
fect change and thus act as a spur to bolder innovation, while 
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fnllure will help to identify the professorfl as the real enemies of 
reform* The battle lines will be dravm more clearlv for the next 
thrust. 

Two recent cases of the encroachment of the students into 
matters previously reserved only for the faculty may serve as illus- 
tration. In the past, positions for graduate teachinf^ fellows and 
temporary lectureshios were filled through appointments made by 
the professors (HoKre Utbildning och Forskning, 1967-68). The 
number of temporary "lektors" is based solely upon the number of 
sttidents enrolled and thus may fluctuate from year to year by 
tnstitutn. IJhllo a professor possessed full formal powers to make 
such appointments, he normally consulted with the existing faculty 
o^^ the dcnartment in question. Now, as a matter of official policy, 
the SPS is denandinp, that such vacant posts be publicly announced 
so that a wider ran<TP. of qualified applicants may compete for the 
positions. This is a cautious demand that will not really antagonize 
the nrofessors, for it does not violate their rictht to hire and 
fire persons to these posts. Although no basic shift of rights is 
involved, however, the students are attempting to influence hiring 
practices • If successful, they will be encouraged to press for more 
signi^'icant reforms, and they say as much. 

A second problem area where the student union has decided 
to ]obbv and influence educational policy on issues previously 
reser^'ed to the faculty has been curriculum , r^anization and, more 
specifically, interdisciplinary teaching and research. This involves 
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something of a student reaction against what the faculty has taken 
for granted—namely, specialization at the university. Students in 
Sweden have for the most part accepted the notion of university 
studies as specialized occupational training, but there is every 
indication that the new activists see interdisciplinary teaching ef-~ 
forts as a positive develop^^ent which they shculd support. The 
Immediate iiqpetus for this concern is an isolated initiative which 
appeared in 1966 from a wing of the medical faculty at one of the 
universities; they presented a report to the government pointing 
out the advantages of an interdisciplinary teaching program in 
their institute. The national student union picked up the theme of 
the report and asked that the question be held up for a time so that 
a thorough general investigation covld be made to determine the 
feasibility of more generic reforms for interdisciplinary teaching. 
A review of the situation is now taking place, and although there 
will be resistance from some of the faculties, it seems likely that 
many institutes will make changes that range from a token integrated 
course to more thoroughgoing curriculum revisions. 

This is simply one of many examples in Swedish higher edu- 
cation where the ideology surrounding student participation in 
educational policy has resulted in the structuring of institutions 
that make possible such student participation and where the exist- 
ence of such institutional student structures serves as its own 
Implementation of such power. As long as Americans take seriously 
such theses as "the only, right of students is the right to learn," 
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the presumption will remain that they have no right to influence the 
nature of the learning experience-^specifically, how, when, and what 
things should be taught. Indeed, the Swedish experience sheds some 
lip.ht on that subject, because the SFS has made an attempt to 
influence what is taught at the universities. Once structures are 
established for the furtherance of some interests, there will be 
resultant demands, pressures, and problems. For example, from the 
International Secretary of the SFS has come the suggestion that the 
Swedish universities might develop greater contacts with technologi- 
cally underdeveloped countries by creating new teaching and research 
positions in social anthropology. These new positions would be de- 
signed specifically to increase the amount of substantive knowledge 
available and offered in Sweden about such countries. 

Within the SFS, there is a group of students who are press- 
ing for a greater student voice in the determination of the curri- 
culum. The vision of these students is idealistic, but they are 
able to translate their requests into more moderate demands that 
the university become a place for the training of individuals for 
certain occupational roles. For example, concern for increased 
contact betwern, and aid to, technologically underdeveloped 
countries is translated into more acceptable academic demands for more 
non-European languages at the university, new courses that inform 
Swedish students of the political, economic, and cultural situations 
in these countries, and so forth. In fact, one of the primary themes 

of the student reformists concerns the exhortation that all education 
should be either occupationally- or goal-directed. Under this 
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banner they can raise all manner of claims about the various changes 
they would like to see in the orj»ani:?ation and pursuit of education, 
and they can justify their claims in terms of its goal-related 'or 
occupational-related character. 

The basic issue rephrased is whether or not the student voice 
is to be treated as a legitimate voice in a. two- or a three-party 
accommodation of interests. Wa need'not even raise a question 
about the reasonable content of student suj^gestions,, for we change 
the issue when we say that students have the right to participate 
in educational policy decisions if and when they are reasonable . 
Such a statement is an equivocal concession, for it then becomes 
a matter for negotiation to determine when students are being 
reasonable — when it is decided they are not, their suggestions can 
be dismissed out of hand. The result is to give the students no 
more than advisory status in decisionmaking, and while this role 
is preferable to no role at all, it does not address the problem 
of the right of participation in any new way. 

It is in the area of student housing, where things are so 
concrete and clear (buildings and their operation) that the compar- 
ative technique* yields some answers about different interests, 
different functions, and different roles. As we have previously 
stated, a functional analysis, by positing that the function (of 
student housing) would be fulfilled (whether the fulfilling agent 
is the government, the faculty, the administration, or the students 
themselves) leads one away from concerns with how and what difference 
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It makes In the analysis of a single society or culture, the best 
one can do Is posit functional alternatives for speculative purposes. 
However, when we look at two different cultures where similar . tasks 
are performed by different agents, empirical differences compel us 
to raise a question of whether It Is legitimate to label those 
functions as the same function. 

In Sweden, the function of providing student housing is in 
the hands of students. At each of the five universities, student 
unions determine everything from architectural design and floor- 
space allotment to coeducational corridor policy* Student housing 
is supported by (government funds, but the students themselves retain 
decisionnakinp authority at the highest level of what Americans would 
tern adninistration. Swedish students make the rules which relate 
to personal and communal associations in the living units. As a 
poiicv matter, the local student unions usually assign one student 
to a room, and he shares a kitchen and a bath with from three to 
nine other students who live on the same corridor. (Sometimes the 
number to a corridor may be as high as eighteen, but this situation 
is very unusual except in some University of Stockholm dormitories.) 
There being no dean of students to act as the keeper of morality 
after classes, the unions have at their discretion (and sometimes 
use it) the assignment of corridors on a coeducational basls^ One 
can easily see that, if career administrators were performing the 
function of assigning students, their desire to appease outside 
community attitudes pven in Swedei^ would lead them to a different 
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kind of structuring in the housing situation. In the United States, 
one cotmnon view often held by administrators is that students must 
"learn to live tof>ether," and a common practice is to assign two 
students to a single bedroom. Perhaps if American students obtained 
control over student housing the^' would decide to assign more people 
to a room, or fewer, but in any case it is unlikely that their 
rationale for doing so would have anything to do with "learning to 
be good citizens." Such rhetoric reflects the interests of an 
individual administrator. It is important to note that the "function' 
(of student housing) may be performed in qualitatively different 
ways, depending upon what interest group performs the task. 

The professional schools and institutes- in Sweden, as 
elsewhere, train students for specific occupations. Swedish students 
who complete degree requirements in pharmacy, law, and social 
welfare move smoothly into the occupational world. At the universi- 
ties, especially in the humanities, however, there is no clear con- 
nection between the pursuit of one's studies and preparation for an 
occupation. That was not true in nineteenth-century Europe, when 
the elitist system trained so few students (the sons of the nobility 
and the more affluent merchant class) that jobs awaited university 
graduates in the civil service. But with the breakdown of the 
elitists £jystem and the mass influx of an expanding middle class, 
there has developed an overabundance of graduates with liberal arts 
education. Certification of such training no longer carries with 
it a guarantee of employment in an overburdened civil service 
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buronucracv, Increa.sinnly, students come to discover that they lack ^ 
training, for any occupation. 

This development Is worldwide, affecting every nation that 
has opened up its system of hij>her education to a rapidly developing 
middle class whose members view higher education for their sons and 
daughters as one of the badges of class membership. However, students 
in different nations have responded differently. Swedish students 
are far more practical in their responses than are their American 
counterparts. 

The Swedish national student union (SFS) takes a rather 
strong posifcion on the matter of goal-oriented education, by which 
is really meant occupation-oriented education. And while the SFS 
explicitly renounces a strict, narrow, and provincial training 
leading to a specific occupation, the union simultaneously calls for 
educational' reform that will make the occupational connection far 
more precise than in the present arrangements. The union position 
may be briefly described: 

Occupations, the union says, should be grouped into several 
classes, perhaps three or four. In each of these classes, the 
union argues, there should be a common core curriculum, which is 
broad and general, for the whole class. Subsequently, students 
would choose greater specialization leading to specific occupations 
in that class. Take, for example, administrative jobs (as a class 
of jobs) in a variety of spheres—from education, commerce and 
industry, government. The SFS urges the development of a common 
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currtculiim of administrative theory and practice as prior training 

for Inter specialization In these fields. As further example, the 

SFS strongly objects to statistics belnft taught In a variety of ways 

In various fields; It asks for a general statistics sequence, with 

the occupation for which a student Is being trained determining how 

far the student pursues the sequence. 

More directly, the union takes the position that there should 

be specific courses for specific occupations, once the general 

curriculum has been completed. Among other things. It suggests that 

such courses deal with: 

t • Legal matters and the legal iframework of the occu- 
i patlon. The rationale Is that In order to vork most 
effectively In an occupation, one should know the 
kinds of legal problems most likely to arise In the 
typical job problem. The student would study prece- 
dent cases on how such problems have been handled 
and decided. 

• Particular substantive or content matters of the 
occupation. Informed by someone who has been on 
the job. The SFS demands that there be more 
attention paid to practical problems In university 
training. 

• Common problems of administrative and authority 
relationships in the occupation in question. 

In contrast to those students in the United States who are 
the most vociferous advocates of educational reform, the Swedish 
student reformists mostly want a closer articulation between their 
studies and their proposed occupations. Here as in many other mat- 
ters, the Swedish students and the government see things rather 
similarly. The Chancellor's Office is strongly supportive of those 
programs of reform that have 'as a consequence the production of 
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w«ll-trnlno.fl sttidontn to fit Into the econony and the society. For 
ftxnnnlc, the Chancollor Is predictably responsivn to the SFS request 
for norR coordination between postp.ymnaslum Institutions— universi- 
ties, technical schools, and Institutes— particularly on such matters 
as transfer of credits and course standardization. 

THE SWEDISH EXPERIENCE: SUMMARY 

The Swedish experience with student participation in govern- 
ance, both in student affairs and in larger educational policy, 
sugRests several conclusions: 

There is little basis for the fear that the explicit 
conception of different interests for students (with 
the organization of their institutional authority) 
loads inevitably to anarchy and perpetual conflict. 

Student encroachment upon the territory of adminis- 
trators and faculty does not necessarily bring with 
it a domino effect or a stampede of student power. 

The choice of which of the three parties— students, 
faculty, administration— controls an institution 
or a segment of life on the campus makes a signifi- 
cant difference in the way in which the institution 
performs or functions. 

Unless we are willing to attribute the Swedish variation entirely 

to style, this last statement compels us to take seriously the 

proposition that a separate set of student interests exists. 

There are some obvious problems involved with using the 

Swedish experience of student participation in university governance 

to illuminate the situation in the United States. Sweden Is a 

small, homogeneous country with a long tradition of student autonomy 

at the universities. But Latin America, too, differs greatly from 
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the United States In Its traditions and its university structure— 
and yet some educators seem to have little difficulty envisioning 
parallels of possible development. 

The fact that countries are not perfect replicas of each 
other does not mean that what fails or succeeds in one country 
necessarily fails or succeeds in another. VJhat is needed now 
is a careful analysis of the relevance to the American situation 
of various models of university governance. We can, at the least, 
begin a serious examination of instances where students possess 
"citizenship," to see what similarities and differences apply to 
the meaning of student acquisition of "citizenship" in the United 
States. We must attempt to extrapolate the kinds of structural 
implementation most suited to the American context. 

•niK OLD SYSTEM AND THE NET-J UNIVERSITY REFORM 

Govefnance at the Swedish universities has historically been 
the. province of a very small part of a very small faculty, the 
professors. In the past, each professor held almost complete con- 
trol over the structure of the governance mechanisms in his own 
institute. It was a decentralized system, and perhaps its most 
important characteristics were smallness, a tutorial relationship, 
and a sense of conmunity and tradition. Enrollment was restricted 
to the upper social classes. 

During the last two decades, the entire Swedish educational 
system has been subjected to dramatic reforms that have ended the 
highly selective screening" system of the upper classes. While the 
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working and lower classes still do not attend the universities or 
other instltutef? of higher education In any appreciable number, the 
expnndlnr. enrol Inent of the middle clnsf? in .Sweden has been p.eometrlr 
astronomlcnl, and exnlosive. Almost five hundred years old, tra- 
dition-bound Uppsala University saw its enrollment increase from 
less than 3,000 in 1947 to more than 15,000 in 1967, a short space 
of twenty years. 

The chanj»es in Swedish higher education were initiated and 
enp.ineered by the left-liberal wing of the Social Democratic party, 
which has held power in Sweden during this entire period. The 
Social Democrats control the Ministry of Education, and in the educa- 
tional reform of the early 19f)0s, they replaced the figurehead 
Chancellor of the Universities— a profensor chosen from among 
professors— with a powerful civil servant who reviews and transforms 
all budget reouests from the university institutes. 

It can generally be said that the professors either have 
actively opposed these changes or have remained neutral in contro- 
versies about them. Active support for these reforms has been rare. 
More, professors have found themselves not only the isolated oppo- 
nents of different groups at the university, but they have often 
had to face these groups in coalitions and alliances. 

The Swedish student union (SFS) has usually aligned itself 
with the government and the Chancellory on matters that relate to 
change and reform. But not only are the students and the govern- 
ment in sympathy with each other, the nonprofessional faculty is 
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also opposed to the earlier system of control that p.ave professors 
so nuch pownr and authority. At thft present time, however, these 
other faculty are quieter than the students about their opposition 
to the professors' control, because the professors still have 
considerable say In who Is hired and fired and the junior and 
temporary faculty are In economically vulnerable and Insecure posi- 
tions. Nonetheless, the nonprofessional faculty constitute and 
provide a third force, a potentially Important force at the univer- 
sity, that affects the ability and wiliirip,ness of the government and 
the students to make further inroads on the firm control which the 
professors have traditionally exercised. 

Despite the natural alliance that ordinarily prevails be- 
tween the Swedish student union and the Chancellory aj^ainst the 
professors, there are some notable exceptions i^ere there is open 
conflict. One such case has developed around the problem of how 
to best speed up the process by which students obtain degree credit, 
receive their degrees, and leave the university. While it has been 
to the mutual interests of the student union and the Chancellor to 
attempt to move the professors to a more flexible position on the 
curriculum, the precise method and manner of the loosening up of 
the structure has been a point of considerable difference and con- 
flict between all parties. 

In 1965, the Swedish Parliament, concerned that the great 
increase in the number of students would necessitate a program of 
faster processing through the universities, decided that a fixed 
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plan of study, similar to the American pattern, should be introduced. 
Tho following year. Parliament directed the Ministry of Education 
and the Chancellor's Office to investigate alternate forms of fixed 
study plans. A study group, responsible to the Chancellor, was cre- 
ated, and it was comitted to making recommendations after seeking 
out, digesting, and synthesizing the points of view of all parties. 
We have previously discussed this problem from the point of view of 
student union officials. (Chapter III) | here it will be sufficient 
to note that the conflict was heightened because the SFS perceived that 
the new fixed study plan would be forced upon them too fast, 
without enough flexibility and without any escape routes. The 
student union argued that the Chancellor was not taking enough 
account of possible miscalculations and failures in the planning 
and execi cion of the program. 

In- the old system (which remained in effect until 1969), the 
student took a semester-long course for one unit ("betj-g"). Six 
units were required for the equivalent of a bachelor's degree, and 
students often specialized in one field by taking as many as three 
units in that field. Any of these units may have had several dif- 
ferent and distinct parts, sliced into one-month periods and set off 
by examlnatinns . For example, the one-unit course in psychology 
night begin with a four-week session in statistics; at the end of 
that period, an examination would be given. In the next four-week 
session, there might be a general survey of personality theory, fol- 
lowed by an examination and so on. However, a student who failed 
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the first examination was permitted to continue his study for the 
second session. Many stttdents, like some American students, did not 
study during the first weeks of a semester, and many failed the 
first session. Thus, while they should have been devoting full 
time to the second session, they would also be studying for the first 
session examination. The department was required to set up another 
examination for the student during the semester, and sometimes even 
a third. As. a consequence, studies could pile up, and students 
were unabJe to devote full time to particular segments of a course. 

Some professors complained. In the old system, but they were 
not permitted to tamper with the rigid pattern of examination and 
reexamination; the right of students to demand continual reexamina- 
tion vah written into the statutes. The professors argued that 
while the government was complaining about the time it took students 
to earn their degrees, it set up, at the same time, rigid structures 
which acted against the faster processing of students. The profes- 
sors charged that the government rigidified the stages of a student's 
career, limiting his choice to study various subjects. 

To replace the old system (one unit per semester, six units 
for the degree), a new system of units, more akin to the American pat- 
tern, was Introduced. Each semester, the student would enroll for 
20 units, with 120 units required for the degree. There are 35 
fixed combinations of course work that lead to a degree, and the 
entering student must choose one of these 35 degree paths. Each of 
these combinations Includes a course of study in at least two fields, 
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nm! the courses niiRt be taken In a definite order. Let us take, 
ns an pxample, n student who enrolls In a study comhination of 
nathenatics and physics. In the Chancellor's proposal, if the 
student can nanaRe no more than 30 units in one yeat (.he normal 
number is AO), he flunks out and must start the whole process aRain 
from the beRlnninp. If, at a second trial, /lO units are not obtained 
in the three succeeding semesters, the student cannot pursue this 
course of study again. If the student is successful in the first 
year and completes his 40 units of mathematics, he will continue 
upon the fixed path to physics in the second year. In a similar 
fashion, if the student is successful in ohtaininjt the additional 
,/»0 units, he is then allowed certain leeway in choosing electives 
(within certain limits) for his last 40 units. He may decide to 
■continue to specialize in physics or mathematics, or he may choose 
from other fields. While fixed study plana have been introduced at 
each of the five universities, there has been some variation between 
universities, where certain plans or combinations have been either 
emphasized or offered as options. 

EXPERIMENTS WITH STUDEMT PARTICIPATION AT THE DEPARTIffiNT LEVEL 

We have seen that the national student union and its local 
chapters at the five universities exercise considerable influence 
on the direction of university policy at its highest levels. The 
SFS makes its influence felt on everything from passage of bills In 
the Swedish Parliament to budgetary allocations on research and 
teaching areas. Nonetheless, the professors still exercise remark- 
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able authority in the day-to-day operation of the institutes s^nd at 
the local level of educational activity where students come into 
their most direct contact with the university. 

The Chancellor has recently made a direct challen^^e to the 
autocratic controls of the professors by forcing; many departments 
to experiment with various forms of student participation in depart- 
mental (institute) decisionmaking. This has been accomplished by 
RivinR the University Councils at the various universities specific 
guidelines for instituting experimentation and reform. Tlie Univer- 
sity Council consists of the university president (called "Rektor 
Magnif Icus**) , the elected professors of the various faculties 
(i»e., social science, physical science, humanities, etc.), and an 
administrator placed on the Council by the Chancellor. Through the 
University Councils, the Chancellor has ordered the universities 
to begin experimentation with student participation at the local 
departmental level. Directives were given to the universities at 
Lund (to 24 departments), Umea (to 14 departments), Stockholm (to 
eight departments), Uppsala, and Ck>thenburg. For the purpose of 
making controlled comparisons, the Un-'.versity Councils were told 
to leave some departments without experimentation to serve as study 
control groups. The Chancellor also created a Joint Advisory Board, 
directly responsible to the University Council, at each university. 
On this board sit three students, three representatives from the 
university unions (workers and white-collar and academic-adminis- 
trator unions), and three members of the University Council. 



Lnstona of smaslilnr: old structures, the Chancellor has (teve- 
lopeil the strater.v of creatinp, new parallel structures. Ife then del 
estates authoritv to these new structures, permittlnf* the older ones 
to die slow deaths either from misuse or from belnr. rele.qated to 
dealing with questions of less significance for reTom or chanjte. 
^or example, the old decisionmaking^ body for the divisions, schools, 
or jtroups of academic disciplines was the Faculty Council which con- 
sisted only of the professors who were, typically, the chairmen of 
their departments. Now the Chancellor has created a Departmental 
Education Board to function alonf^side the Faculty- Council, delegat- 
ing to it moderate def»rees of authority in such matters as student 
stipends, student advisin;t, and — significantly— innovations in the 
content and organization of the curriculum. I-Thile the Faculty 
Council continues to make decisions about who will be employed as 
researchers (docents) and about the level of performance of Ph.D. 
candidates, it has no delegation of authorit3/ on matters of curric- 
ulum change. T*7hen we look at the composition of these new Depart- 
mental Education Hoards, it is not surprising to find that student 
representation is substantial, often varying from one-third to one- 
half. 

Surely the most significant development of recent years in 
the Chancellor's attempt to introduce student participation into 
local departmental decisionmaking is his directive requiring that 
a select number of departments throughout the university system 
experiment with models of student participation. Instead of leav- 
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InR the kind and amotmt of experimentation up^ to the institutes, the 
Chancellor's Office has specified pcrticular models. Some latitude 
has been r,ivcn, however, to the local University Council — and through 
it, to the Departnental Education Board and the Joint Advisory Board— 
for the selection of a particular model. 

MODELS OF STUDENT PARTICIPATION 

In all models of student participation, students comprise 
approximately half of the new decisionmaking bodies. In some models, 
the students have a slight edge of two votes; in some, exactly fifty 
per cent; and in others, a two-vote deficit. The student union (SFS) 
designates the manner in which the student representatives are 
selected. Further, in all models, representatives from the techni- 
cal and adninistrative staffs must also be among the members. An 
odd number of members, from nine to seventeen, has been recommended 
for breaking possible deadlocks. 

One model includes the creation of a Departmental Education 
Board where decisionmaking is restricted to matters of curriculum 
development and innovation. All other matters are handled in the 
traditional manner — i.e., with the professor in charge exercising 
discretionary authority. A second model created a Departmental 
Education Board to deal with a large variety of matters extending 
beyond curriculum development, reaching even as far as grievence 
procedures for students who flunk out. In this model, however, mat- 
ters like academic appointments and specific assignments of instruc- 
tors to courses arc again left to the professor. But there is a 
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third model in which the new Departmental Education Board has 
docislonnnlcinp: authority even in these delicate areas (Universitet- 
sknnslersHmbetet Dnr 7897/69, April 13, 19/0; Univcrsitetsf »rvalt-- 
ninj^.en, Juridiska sectionen, Byradirekt«r A Ch Francke, KW, Stock- 
holns Universitet, June 26, 1970). It is obviously this third model 
which is the most controversial; it will be subject to the closest 
scrutiny as well as to partisan and ideological interpretation and 
attack. 

It will be another year before the results of these experi- 
nents are reported to the Chancellor, the Ministry of Education, ' 
and ultimately to the Swedish Parliament. 

We have described the newly created Departmental Education 
Board as a device of the Chancellor's Office for placing a parallel . 
structure next to the old Faculty Council. To illustrate the compo- 
sition of these boards, let us look at Departmental Education 
Boards at Stockholm University (Figure 2)^ 
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Fig, 2, Composition of several Departioental Education Boards of 
Stockboln University* 
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As an example of how these boards operate, let us look also 
at the way in which the History-Philosophy board chose a model of 
student participation for the Philosophy Department at Stockholm 
University. Under the old system there were three philosophy de- 
partinents--j»eneral philosophy, practical philosophy, and theoretical 
philosophy— with three professors; each of these professors was the 
sole responsible authority in his department. The new decisionmak- 
ing body, created by the Departmental Education Board, is a nineteen- 
member departmental board, where eight students sit with full voting 
power (with one mirtor exception). The faculty has nine positions, 
composed of the three professors with two nontenured faculty from 
each of the three former departments. It will be recalled frcm our 
earlier discussion of the social role of the nontenured faculty that 
this group has considerable potential for swinging more towards the 
students and the Chancellor than toward the professors on a number 
of issues of reform and change. 

The SFS oversee the election of student participants. They 
include two students from general philosophy and an advanced, an 
intermediate, and a beginning student in each of the two categories 
of theoretical and practical philosophy. In questions dealing with 
research, only advanced students have voting power, but this is the 
only area of selective disenfranchisement. The scope of the author- 
ity of this new departmental board is very broad, as it is charged 
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to (lonl with the content and or^nnizntion of the curriculum, depart- 
mnntnl policy on tho nMninifitrntion of examinations, the use of 
facilities and equipnent, and the schedulinr; of instruction. 

Because some of these experiments with student participation 
beytan as late as the fall of 1970, it is too early to make a judg- 
ment as to their success or failure. In the next two or three years, 
our understanding of the role of student participation in governance 
will be enhanced if research is directed towards an analysis of the 
outcomes qf the use of these models. 
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CHAPTER V 
CONCLUSION 

Several years ago, John Horton (1966) wrote a critique of 
various approaches to the study of social issues and problems. He 
was particularly concerned with the differences in approach of those 
social scientists who use a ^'consensus model" as opposed to those ^ 
who use a "conflict model." The consensus model assumes that various 
parties in a community have common interests and shared values, that 
the task for analysis is to show the complementary character of social 
life and the mutually reinforcing qualities of interdependence and 
cooperation. In such an approach, dissidents and deviants are the 
aberrant individual bad guys who interrupt what would otherwise be 
a harmonious community. The conflict model, however, assumes that 
while various parties in a community may share values, the differences 
in their positions in the social and political order and tiieir corre- 
sponding differences in power make for a continual tension and compe- 
tition — either in the maintenance of power and privilege or in their 
extension, redistribution and overthrow. The central task of analysis 
is to reveal those tensions and to explain conflict as a natural and 
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inevitable feature of the system of social relations in the commu- 
nity, rn such an approach, dissidents and deviants are not cast as 
wayward individuals, -but as a part of a naturally emergent collec- 
tivity. Such individuals may then be seen as representative of 
either a vanguard of a movement or as those who articulate the inter- 
ests of a larger conflicting segment of the community. 

Horton concluded that there was a near universal neglect by 
social scientists of a conflict model and that this neglect blinded 
them to important social and political patterns of the oppressed and 
exploited. In a review of Horton 's critique, Robin Williams (1966) 
chided Horton for not seeing the "obvious"-that social life is not 
to be explained by consensus or conflict, but by a delicate combination 
of both. While there can be little disagreement with Williams' idea 
of a delicate balance, we must know how consensus and conflict are 
balanced if we are to better understand the problem. More, we must 
determine what the consequences are when the amounts of consensus 
and conflict vary. 

The study of higher education is also subject to a debate 
about which of these two mod^els should prevail, not only in the minds 
of social science observers but also in the eyes of participants in 
higher education. One of the. major differences between the Swedish 
and American patterns in higher education is the degree to which the 
conflict versus the consensus model prevails. In Sweden, a conflict 
of interest is explicitly acknowledged. Moreover, there are concomitant 
structures for accommodating that conflict of interest. In contrast, 
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participants and observers in higher education in the United States 
have typically denied a conflict of interest between faculty, students, 
and administration (and society?), choosing instead a rhetoric of 
common or communal interests. Whether as a direct consequence or not, 
it has also been true that universities in the United States have not 
erected structures where systematic interest differences between the 
various parties might have been addressed and resolved within a frame- 
work of the legitimate ongoing operations of the institution. 

During the 1960s, universities in the United States experienced 
open conflict in a variety of forms of student protest • It is easy 
to agree with those many observers who have said that the major impe- 
tus for these protests was student objection to governmental policy, 
foreign and domestic. But I think it is possible to gain a greater 
understanding of the particular nature and form of these protests by 
viewing them as the direct result of the refusal of American univer- 
sities to admit to a conflict of interest and to set up structures 
within which the combatants could address interest conflicts. Ameri- 
can student protest became increasingly strident (culminating in open 
guerrilla fighting and several deaths) not only because students ob- 
jected to foreign militarism in Southeast Asia and to domestic racism, 
but also because students began to sense the futility of protest. 
Not only did military defense spending increase until it consumed an 
enormous proportion of the national budget and not only did the govern- 
ment back away from federal support programs fighting racism, but on the 
campuses themselves some administrators and faculty took increasingly 
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Imrd lines on. educational reforms and curriculum change— as could 
he seen In their responses to attempts to obtain new criteria for 
black studies programs and to recruit faculty from the Third World. 

Student protest in the United States is inevitable, but it 
has become violent partly because American higher education has 
refused to acknowledge that conflict of interest naturally exists and 
has refused to produce structural mechanisms for accommodating it. 
Yet, it is insufficient to merely acknowledge interest differences 
and it is unworkable to set up structures which do not give students 
an independent base (economic and political) to pursue their interests 
as citizens. 

Let us take the example of the creation of a unicameral 
legislature at the University of New Hampshire in 1969-70. Here we 
have the appearance of student involvement in the governance of the 
university. The separation of parties at the university into the 
three components of students, faculty, and administration is acknow- 
ledged formally, since each of the three parties has one-third 
representation in the legislative body, the senate. As in most other 
American universities, final authority rests with a board of trustees. 
The senate has only advisory powers. 

Two brief illustrations from the University of New Hampshire 
situation will indicate the nature of the problems that American 
students face when they confront the administration, on the one hand, 
and the faculty, on the other, in their quest for "citizenship" and 
for participation in decisions of control in the university. 
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First, there watt a student confrontation with the administration 
over an Issue formally nullifying in loco parentis . In the spring of 
1970 there was. In effect, absence of control In regulating the hours 
students must spend In the university dormitories. However, there 
remained, officially, formal rules which designated specific hours 
when women had to be In their rooms, and some students feared that 
these rules might be used selectively and politically. The students 
acted, through the university tripartite but unicameral senate, to 
have these rules officially eradicated. They argued that eradication 
would only be public acknowledgement of private reality; it would 
simply make formal what was already a common informal practice (no 
enforcement of hours) . The students went "through procedures" or 
"ordinary channels." After a full and open debate in the senate, they 
persuaded the body to adopt, in a democratic vote, the formal position 
of the elimination of hours. 

The board of trustees. However ^ reverfjed the decision made 
by the senate and reinstated the formal hours. The action of the board 
made a mockery of the notion of student participation in governance. 
It is of little consequence that the board's formal rationale for 
the reversal was that the students should have submitted a more com- 
prehensive program for student responsibility in extracurricular 
matters. The point is sLnply that the board chose to exercise its 
absolute legal authority to reverse a decision reached by legitimate 
democratic process in a unicameral body of students, faculty, and local 
administratbcs. One might well ask, then: Where is student recourse? 
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But lest there be some doubt that American students and faculty 
are not natural allies in any fundamental way, the next example of 
student-faculty conflict in New Hampshire over "faculty prerogatives" 
should prove illuminating to any who would hold chat the alliance of 
American students and faculty is anything but tenuous • A marginal 
faculty member in the Political Science Department, who was to be 
let go at the end of the academic term, was scheduled to teach a 
course on the subject of black power during the spring quarter of 
1970. The university registrar, who formally controls such matters, 
allocated ten class cards for the course, thereby limiting enrollment 
to ten students. But more than 200 students appeared on registration 
day, all demanding entry into the course. The 200 students took their 
grievance Jirectly to the senate, where they held a sit-in and refused 
to budge until the matter was resolved. They insisted that the pro- 
fessor should be permitted to teach another section of the course and 
that enrollment should be increased. 

The president of the university, who sits in the senate, rose 
to state a proposal for resolution of the conflict. He said that he 
would permit the executive council of the senate to pick an arbitra- 
tion board to come up with a solution, and that he would abide by the 
terms . " nhat solution. The senate endorsed this procedure. 

By this action the president revealed many things about the 
actual location of authority. Jfirst, it was clear that he, in his 
^oJ-^ as president , was delegating the authority and that he chose to 
delegate it. That is, the senate as a body had no such authority and 
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made no claim to it. Second, by agreeing in advance to be bound by 
the recommendations of a senate arbitration board which was not yet 
formedj rhe president was actually delegating authority to the 
senate apparatus. 

The chairman of the Political Science Department objected to 
this development, for he saw the possibility of a settlement which 
would require expansion of the curriculum in his department—and it 
would be an expansion resulting from a decision made outside the control 
of his department. He considered such a decision to be an encroach- 
ment upon the long-enjoyed prerogatives of the faculty. 

Indeed, when the arbitration board made its recommendation, it 
did commit the department to add sections to the course and to 
increase enrollment. In a remarkable and unprecendente^^isplay of 
faculty unity, the chairmen of all of the seventeen departments 
located in the liberal arts college submitted their resignations in 
sympathy with their violated colleague and in protest against en- 
croachment of outside authority. 

The student leaders immediately called for the administration 
to accept the resignations, but action was stalled and then made un- 
necessary when a compromise was reached. An additional section of the 
course was taught, but it was given in the University Extension. 
Students were allowed, however, to take the course as a regular 
course in the curriculum. 

There are implications in this case for the future development 
of relationships between American faculty and students. It suggests 
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tl t students who want to see curriculum reform will find themselvos 
in a situation resembling that of Swedish students, insofar as 
potential alliance is concerned. That is, students and the adminis- 
tration may be more likely to see things similarly than ere students 
and the faculty, especially in this area. But the similarity between 
the positions of Swedish and American students ends when we come to 
the question of power, for American students are unorganized and 
fragmented, and they are recipients of delegated authority that can 
be revoked at any time. Further, the potential for an alliance with 
the administration and the trustees is only that—a potential—for 
the substantive political differences are sufficient to prevent any- 
thing more, and the past political battles between the two groups 
probably have been so acri;ionious that mutual mistrust is likely to 
prevail and mitigate any effective attempt to counter traditional 
faculty power. As we have pointed out, the substantive politics 
(external to the university) of the faculty is closer to that of the 
students than to that of the administration. There are many indications, 
however, that students will increasingly come to see the faculty and 
the administration in allianc^a over matters that ave more basic than 
curriculum reform or women *s dormitory hours. Faculty and adminis- 
trators have a common interest in the preservation of certain condi- 
tions and institutions in American society, while activist students 
believe that these conditions and institutions sustain inequality 
and injustice. 

Many observers of the American student scene have noted how 
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sporadic and enigmatic are American students* attempts at collective 
social and political expression of their grievances • Even at the 
most highly politicized universities in the United States, there is 
an almost predictable pattern of peaks of political excitement and 
activity, which are followed, by long periods of quiescence, apparent 
apathy, and disengagement from public expression of an interest in 
"citizenship" participation. At no time has this situation beea 
more dramatically illustrated than in the contrasts between the 
spring of 1970~with the demonstrations that followed the American 
invasion of Cambodia and the subsequent murders at Kent State and 
Jackson — and the fall of 1970~when apparently normal activity returned 
to the universities. For an outsider listening to the fiery rhetoric 
and viewing the visceral passions of May and June of 1970, the inevitable 
outcome extrapolated to the months of October and November would be 
massive student protests, concerted political action for the peace 
movement, and a general standstill at the universities. Yet, when 
the fall semester began,^ there was not even a visible heightened en- 
gagement in traditional work in electoral politics; there was no 
dramatic increase in such activity over other election years. 

In my analysis in this book, I have argued that the primary 
reason for the inability of students in the United States to sustain 
collective action has been their inability to establish their own 
independently sustained organization. The Swedish student union 
provides an excellent model for American students — but only if it 
is thoughtfully imported and then carefully transplanted and adapted 
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to the American situation. A national student union like the SFS, 
transferred exactly, vould be unworkable in the United States. There 
is such heterogeneity in American universities and colleges, with 
a corresponding heterogeneity of issues and problems, that it would 
be impossible to develop a single organization to encompass the 
different interests. A much more plausible development would be a 
state or regional unionism or, in some instances, metropolitan union 
federation in urban centers like New York and Chicago, But the 
geographical boundaries of a federation of local unions is less 
important than the economic independence of these unions. If there 
is one lesson to be learned from the Swedish and American comparative 
experience with student organization, it is that the organization 
must be funded directly and independently if it is to have any sig- 
nificant political independence. 

There are many barriers to the establishment of such economic 
independence of an American student union. For one thing,, we are un- 
likely to see any federal or state legislation requiring student fees 
for union membership, especially at this point in history. Most leg- 
islators vote in educational matters as if they believed that univer- 
sities should be punished financially because of campus unrest. Leg- 
islators want administrators to -have more political control over 
students, not less. Thus, a more realistic appra-'sal of the situation 
would require that American students begin with a voluntary unionism. 
At an urban center, for instance, an effective appeal might convince 
twenty to thirty percent of the students that they should pay a small 
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membership fee (perhaps ten dollars a y«ar) to direct the union 
leadership to particular grievances. The voluntary union could 
then begin to lobby. Over tice, perhaps in five to ten years, 
a lobby might successfully affect the legislative process and 
produce a situation in publicly supported institutions that more 
closely approximates the Swedish institution of the closed shop. 
At that point, students would have acquired a voice in bills that 
affect higher education. But I am not hopeful about such a develop- 
ment. There are many indications that American students lean far 
more heavily in the direction of the private or individual Third 
World, averting political, collective, and organized social action 
as an intrinsic evil. 

A modest service to American students would be a demonstration 
that othex students In other places can better manage their affairs 
and obcain greater autonomy— precisely because they engage in col- 
lective, social, and political action. Alongside my analysis of 
some of the conceptual and empirical problems in comparative higher 
education, that must be counted as the most potentially substantial 
justification for this comparative study. 
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